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NEW WORKS 


In the Press, in 3 Vols., » price 2/. 2s., 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. 
By JOHN MILEY, D.D., Author of ** Re under Paganism and the Popes.” 


Il. 
On the 15th of February, in 3 Vols., 
THE FOREST AND THE FORTRESS. 
By the Author of “ The Ransom,” &c. 


Il. 


In Fe ry, in 3 Vols., price 17. 11s. 6d 
Stk ARTHUR BOUVERIE, 
Author of ‘* Lady an s Niece 
1\ 


In 1 Vol., 8vo., 


OR A vour IN THE 


H. DITSON, Esq., uniform with Prescott’s W 


CIRCASSIA; CAUCASUS. 


Also, now ready at every Library, 
COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK, vit. 
A Novelin 3 vols In 5 Vols., 
By the Author of “The Jilt,” “Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. R OUGH AND SMOOTH, 


II. By the author of ‘ Recollections of a French Mare 


LADY BULWER LYTT‘ 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. ay 


In 2 Vols., 


IN’S NEW NOVEL. 





“ Lady Bulwer Lytton has ! iti n, a lively on . —— 
. fel nthe production LIFE’S SU gees A NO" EL. 
of dramatic effect. It is one of the most talented and By Mis . RATHBON 
re! bl i ; F ; 
Mes IX. 
h } to « its inter \ bk 
wo! * —y it is a narkabl pe formance, and will In 2 Vols., 
7 : y 1 , Tt ’ ’ VAT ’ ’ 
et universal noti y Caste. sv interest THE GOLDEN CALF: 
1g as * The Peer et Tee Seay oe OR, RAILWAY FRAUDS. 
FO " “ ag y have we Mr. Hudson and the Duke « 
ight upo! the stage, but also the M 
LIT. I , Miss Burdett Coutts , and other indivi 
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By the Author of ‘‘My Sister Minnie,” &c. 
“Tt ts Mr Daniel’s wonted elegance of style and 
4 bers of parliament, railway directors, antiquarian 


“ We must rank this production as one of the upper form governesses, dupes, usurers; in short, all the lead 








‘of its clas { shippers of the Golden Calf, in English life, come ri 
1V. succession before us,.”— Weekly News. 
MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 3 Vols = 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. pike: 


By the Author of “The Woodn “Darnley,” THE LADY OF THE BEDCHAMB 


A Novel. 
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“Racy sketches of society, dukes, rectors, doctor 


UARE. N OTES OF A MILITARY RECON- 

BY NOISSANCE, from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri, 
te 1 Diego, in California, including part of ay Arkansas, 
Del M te, and Gol d Rive rs. By Lrevt.-Cot. W. H. Emory. 
800 numerous Plates and Maps, cloth, price hg 


THE CALIFOR NL 4 AND OREGON 
TRAIL; with Sketches of Prairie and Roc ky Mountain Life. 
By Francis PARKMAN, Jun. Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

LOS GRINGOS; or, An Inside View 

f California and Me xico ; with Wanderings In Peru, Chili, 
pol Polynesia. By Lrevr. Wise, U.S.N. Post 8vo., cloth 
price 4s. 
UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
New Volumes: — 

GEOLOGY. By James D. Dana. 1 
Vol. 4to., Maps and Woodcuts, and Folio Atlas of 21 Plates, 
cloth, price 52. 5s. 

THE RACES OF MAN, and their 
Geographical Distribution, By Cnaritrs Pickertne, M.D. 
1 Vol. 4to., Map and coloured Plates, cloth, price 37. 3s. 

ZOOPHY TE By James D. Dana, 


} 1 Vi ., Woodents, and 1 Folio” Atlas of Ptates, cloth, price 


NEWTON’S PR my IPIA. Translated 


by ‘ MOTTE. To which is , The System of the World. 
lV 1. royal octavo, cl . lg. 


ORA’ TIONS: AND DISCOURSES 

By Georce W. Beruuns, D. D. nbong 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

CoNTENTS :—Genius; True Glory; Leisure, its Uses and 
Abuses; The Age of Pericles; O tion; The Pros; yects of 
| Artin the United States; Discourses on the De ath of Presi- 
dent Harrison; The Eloquence of the Pulpit ; The Duties of 
Educated Men; The Duty of a Patriot; A Plea for Study ; 
rhe Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men. 


R. H. DANA’S WORKS. Complete in 
hioness,’ | 2 Vols. 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 

Cc \NTENTS : rhe Buccaneer, and other Poems ; The Idle 
Man 1 (Prize Essays), Reviews, &c. 

CLARENCE: a Tare or Our Times. 
I By the Author of * Hope Leslie,” 

















1 Vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 

THE PURITAN AND HIS 
D \UGHTER. By the Author of ‘“‘The Dutchman’s Fire- 
$ 2 Vols. post 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 


“THE KING OF THE HURONS 
Tale. By the Author of “ The First of the Knickerbockers.” 
1 Vol. vol. 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 


f Buck- FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE 
quis of | BIBLE. By Mrs. Etter. Author of “The Women of the 
iduals.” | Revolution.” 1 Vol. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ing too| SUCCESS in LIFE. 


le tc » the | «The s 
Yoon | A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 1 Vol. 


12mo. cloth, pric 





By Mrs. Turnite. 


uccessful Merchant.” 1 Vol. i2 mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


8, mem- : 
s, ladies, London: G. P, Putnam, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside ; and all 
ing wor- | Booksellers. 
apidly in | © 


This day is published, 


NOX AND LLOYD’S LAW AND 


J PR af fICE OF THE COUNTY COURTS, now com- 


pleted in thick volume, and comprising, in the form of a 
1p regular ~— itise, all the Cases decided in the Superior Courts, 
E | and in the County Courts to this time; with all the Statutes, 


Rules, Forms, Fee Tables, &c. By EDWARD W. COX 






I , ind MORGAN LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Price 
‘ t I » le Re + Ae 1 ° 
" ‘ : ‘ ls. boards; 21s, 6d. cloth; 23s. half-bound; 24s. bound 
he ol by 3y Mrs. CRAWFORD, . ? , ; ° 
rege ‘, By Mrs. CRAWFORD and 25s. 6d. interleaved. 
pad " : N. B.—An Appendix Volume may be had, on order, con- 
ee snare sy taining a complete Index to the County Courts; the 
aeons In 3 Vols., Parishes comprised in every District, with their distances 
h from the Court Town; the Officers, Practitioners, &c., 
He 1 a x1T ‘ ‘ ‘ r rw 
f KINGSCONNELL. price 3s. boards 
_ THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CONTENTS: 
Beautifully illustrated, price 5s A Novel. Book I. The Courts. 
: . st ack Se n y } 5 II. The Offi 
’ ' r By Mrs. GORDON, Author of “ The Fortunes of the . er i 
CHRISTMAS SHADOWS . Falconers.’ . : III. The Sh Court of London. 
j st IV. The Ju tion. 
ais _ . ee V. Appeal to the Superior Courts—Mandamus— Pro- 
Ww D } . G , au hibition—Certiorari—Suggestion, 
St In 3 Vols., VI. The Practic 
I ¢ in fa of th VII. Replevin. 
1 1K Mu ary V tecovery of T nents. 

: specially of females doomed t0 t BLACK WILLIAM'S GRAVE, VILL. Recovery of Tenemen 
st ( 


A Romance of North Wales. 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY, In 3 Vo 


R ATERNAL LOY 
T 
I I 1 
1 tati ts H 
l 1der l gint 
] L iry ¢ 
red fr New I hn 


IX. Proceedings for Penalties 
X. Suing in Forma Pauperis. 
and Costs, 








Statutes — Rules — Instructions ~— Orders 
Sc Index. 
| Law Times Orrice, 29, Essex Street, Strand. 
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LAW'S MEDICATI 2D 
| TRE ATMENT, is n yw permanently estab- 
} ‘ lress us and convenient 
i emises 5 every re juisite th it can ter d to the patients’ 
| ymfort 1 success of this invaluable treatment, 
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. NOTICE. | ventionalisms to flatter the world, it must be prepared | conv t theory this for Scribes t hat 
The FouRTH QUARTERLY Part of THE Critic for 1849, is | to find in the world, not its worshipper, but its foe :—pit for t t it coor 
now ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- | For aie . an Sea pha, sgh ns A > phere ss . — : 
i lation and distant readers. Baka the world envies all superiorities till they strike it | That 1 o and Rousse is l 
THE Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library | blind, and then with SupersUitious lips 1t pours forth its | on t t I . 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and | homage to them as to gods. We 10t receive RocueE- | thinkers. Who tl S r 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. | FOUCAULD’s view of human nature; a correct, thor has not often n I ? 1 
Sor a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. = * ] . > 4) M: , z ‘ All 
ep - cynical, pi ture by a clever courtier of the vices I Hor I t $ 
A Portronio for preserving the current numbers of Tur | wala i “Ee Sige i - S Ss 
Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- | . » m & Aearliess, Muiguing, Aypo , . ead ve h 
seller. Price 5s. , : | must be a poor substitute for a comprehe it | ts, tl { 
As Tue Critic pays special attention to Educational Litera- | tion of the essential, universal charact ploy Cth 
ture, which it will endeavour to improve, it will be supplied | kind Nevertheless. there - + ; 
to SCHOOLMASTERS 07' SCHOOLMISTRESSES on the same terms | £,.) shot P dower F eegs t as au SHAKS | 
as to Booksellers and Circulating Libraries, namely on trans- feel that RocHEroucauLp ’ % so much | MouiereE hay s st 
mission in postage stamps of 38. for half-a-year or 5s. 6d. what he said, as in what he i 1 from saying RovussEAv, but ty +. 
Jor a year in advance, and will be forwarded direct from that, even applied to the mass of m« } hitt iy ie veil I : 
the office, stamped, ¢ n the day of publication. - | J pp oe L en, | bitte :? V A } A surd, 
g } | maxims have a truth, though tl maxim s f the | however, to pro un aut iks his 
—— noble deeds, divine impulses, poetic { Ss, invil F Y vn pel but t 
‘ONTEN’ . <s ’ big +} ) n quite sane if 
CONTENTS. enthusiasms which come from time to time to irradiate | he puts t 1 into t pers 1 
s LEADERS :— ; oe pace | the human path. In his seasons of transcendant spon- | he 1 the her an 2 
TASGO ANG ROUSSEAU ...cccrcccccccccseccccsccscess 87 | taneousness, Man merits all that the most elo have t Wi they d that t ; 
PHILOSOPHY— ever said in his fayou but i 8 ett +ti_ | r } rq 
MINE i Siar interes ia isiapenen tinea NE eee na 1 ee ' . oe 
. ° : ide, and in his usual mechanical cour s shabl \ eon 
Margarret Fuller’s Wi 1 in the Nineteenth Century 90 | , , giaincatecct esp ag eis Mee is ! ‘ HOUSSEAU We 
Pee . | baser, more cowardly than his fier« t 
ScIENCE— | ‘ A Mal l ) m 
The Hand-Book of Games.........-csseeeceseeeeeee 99 | CVer represented him. Blessed, tl S e 
Glenny’s Hand-Book to the Flower-Garden and Green- | the peril, the pain, the cruel catastr : s 
ho ceccccccccceseseeses 90] revolutions which D ys to l { Ww 
BrogRaPHY— | his selfish: torpor mmont t ' ee 
Jones’s Recollections of Sir Francis Chantrey........ 90 | Tl . j Sg RG TE he : te e 
sray’s Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn.... 92 shag pet Pa 4 Son = : 
Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great | that things full of sacred wisdom wi has W 
Britain 93 | but that he alone could learn that | i f hat TAsso Rousst 
NaTurRAL History : | its tr sdom 1S | \ 
Von Humboldt’s Views of Nature ......cceeeeeeeses 93] Cc e 4 } 
F Voyaces - } pag es i 1 \ f we P m: 
OYAGES AND TRAVELS 1 4) . P ’ 
3 , that without encountering dange me pe well : t tt 
Mr. Houston’s Hesperos; or Travels in the West .... 93 | Sere ete Riper ie ts Leh Ge : > oe ee 
Fictiox— | cannot feel and understand the harmonies of the Uni ti h wl ( yr inting 
Tales of the Woods and Fields... ...cccccccccccccccese 94 verse. Yet whatever ag s ence may em} t CONV But : le 
Pameannar sie, tmete . : I 4 \ 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA— | to save Humanity from ci to utter apathy ar t ROUSSEA | 
NN ia on i Ga- 06 0:3) 40 0s 08 Oe CA dRRS eeeEOD 95 | es ] ae ae : , . . dl oo 
TM MD finicerssisiccccsrccaccccse SL iii 5 egal cial psuiageie _— omey 
The Visit, and other Poems ........s.ssseseeeeeseee 96 | CXiStence and manifestations, from being vulgar, cra uttempt h the called fools 
Peoples’ Classical Library.......+++. : 96 | sordid; with a scowl and a stab for what it hates tl nd ma sing? | é e 
Fiesco, an Historical Play............ 96 | most. heroism and ath H aaa ] ‘ ] i 
Pouitics AND P -LiTIcCAL Economy :- es ‘5%. ee a ae npuy would tl \ ‘ ! t \ ted 
Carlyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets .........essseeecees 96] Public have pardoned Byron's « ies, his reck , ts. 
Gourard’s Socialism Unmasked 98 | lessness, his sensuality, if he had not had the mi Mor y, dk I Ly aS 
RELIGION— | } } ‘ ; ] 
ELIGIO? ; ak | to be a great poet! Att time it was ht un? f hat i t 
Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Twelfth Century 98 | + t : : ae ae Msgs : Soe 
Kitto’s Bible History of the Holy Land.. "gg | its curses at Byron's misdeeds, how lenient it was to | 1 . ‘ , 
EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S Books far fouler iniquities on the part of persons oc It iuld be s 1 ] - at the 
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PHILOSOPHY. 





The Poor Artist, or Seven Eye-Sights and One 
Olject. London: Van Voorst. 
A sTRANGE, perplexing, charming little volume! 





| A tale, designed and compos sed with all the 


imp shici ity that characterises the best German 
is made the in suggesting many 
curious thoughts upon the possibilities of animal 
intelligence and enjoyment, and of the different 
aspects creation may have to every different 
hind of being, according to the position from 
which, or rather the medium through which, 
it is viewed. The story is that of a Poor 
Artist who was in search of fame and fortune, 
but could not find them. He had painted 
some pictures, and when passed under his 
name, they sold readily, and were 
but when, proud of his success, he 


ans of 


master’s 
admired ; 


| “Tt must have been you who s; 


avowed that they were his own, his patrons | 


turned up their noses at them, and now he | { 


discovered, to gain “« respectable living and 
in the world, something more was re- 
than t a thing well. You must 


have a Confident, however, that 


position 1 
to do 


” 
name, 


| sooner or later genius will be rewarded, he per- 
| severed, and having painted a picture he knew | 
| to be a 200d one, he spent his last shilling in 

| it, and advertised it for | 


purchasing a frame for 
nobod iy came except his creditors, 

who exclaimed “ What presumption for a man 
without a@ name to do this ?”’ and they seized 
his furniture and picture for their debts, and 
itinerant painter, “to try if tl 
Heaven would help him.” Ie was, however, 
employed by an old lady to paint her green- 
house, and he threw his fancy into the picture, 
and she was offended, because it was not like 
wanted a “ reality pic- 
So he painted another, and that pleased 
her better. And she had a daughter, AuRELIA, 


her ereen-house; she 


ture.” 


| who liked his land Iscape s, and gave hima copy 


Fables, to kee for her sake. The Ly 
nd the w ork of painting is delay« dl 
till the une 7 returns, who discovers 
affection and turns the Poor Artist away, but 
riding after hin, tells him that if he will go and 
make a name and a fortune, he will not refuse 
him the hand of his niece. 
ITe sleeps at a farm-house, and a fire hap- 
pens there, which destroys the pictures on 


fall in love, a 








| : | st 
burnished armour. We would 1 fain say to somany clever | standing a great bt alti and Fey inside, he was 


yet able to distinguish words amidst the low humming 
y of the undersong. The words were the same 


as before,-— 


“ Busy 








Use your hands, or nething gain. 


It came from the 
shaking so! Yes 


lower-cup that was 
bt of it. The 
led more than ever, and with 
and = tyre up 
came the head a Bee! » held fast 
upon the upper rim of the cup, with her. strong 
bent over, and stared wisely at the Artist with her two 
dark horny eyes. 

“Can it be possible.” ejaculate 
heard you speak !—is it really granted to me, the most 
favoured of modern men, to hear a honey-bee 
in a tone intelligible to human organs ?” The 
tinued looking at him without changing her attitude. 
exclaimed the Artist, “surely I 

‘e of that flower-cup, and 
urely was—” 
buzzed t 

leace ensued, in whic 
continued looking at each other. 

“ Most wonderful !” at lengt 





i be no dou 


Iawar mau cl - ¢ 1 ? 
be unable to | lower now shook and nodd nore 
a bustling and fussing noise of voice 


and shoulders of 


arms 


ed the Artist, “that I 





aiscourse 


Bee con- 








Bee. She 


h they both 








v 
“& Wuz—wuz—wu-u-u-zz ! 


abruptly. <A: 


cease 








Artist. 
Why 


do you 


ted the 
‘ those words. 
e? Speak again! Why 
continue lounging on your elbows over the white para- 
pet of that convolvulus, and staring down at me, hold- 
ing your antenne bolt upright in the air? No answer! 
Well—here I will rem in as long as you. Obstinate as 
you may be, you shall find I am a man of inexhaustible 


ae 


h ejacula 





do you sing no moi 





hummed the Bee, and gave her an- 





*No,” said the Artist, humb 
of Uz.” 

He could not help smiling at his own tolerably far- 
fetched pleasantry, but seeing the Bee bend one of her 


ly, “Iam not the Man 


| antenna: down at him in a very grave and pointed man- 


and he set forth as an | 
he winds of | 


| and informs him that sh¢ 


; her, his face 


became equally serious, and he listened 
ith all his senses, in expectation of further words. 
Nor was he disappointed. 

“Upright thing !” murmured the Bee, 
not unfold your wings, and seek for honey of such kind 
as suits your strange nature ?” 

The Artist ste] ped back sev ral paces, in some tre- 
ation, not unmingled with awe at this unexpected 
idress, Recover however, and fortifying 
himself with recollections of La Fontaine,— 

“ Madame,” nee he, “I stand upright because it 
would give me a pain in my back if I remained long in 
your attitude; and the I do not unfold my 
wings, i ly because I do not possess any.” 








“why do you 





imself, 





reason why 





The Bee is desirous to give him employment, 
has seen something in 


| the woods quite new, of which she would like 


their | 


which he had relied to obtain for him the fame | 


he was now doubly desirous to win. 

In utter destitution he wanders into a wood, 
intending to make some sketches to sell at any 
price and buy bread. But he _ took " 
Avretta’s book instead, and as he read he fell 
asleep. Presently he was half awakened es a 
which mingled with the hum of { 
enats about him—a sort of 
which said something. 

The Artist lay 
with still closed. All was 
softly raised himself, and looked roun sides. 
Presently he saw a leaf tremble— r—then 
the cup of a flower shake very much—and notwith- 


the 





ning intently 
Hie then 


} } 
a on all 


a ae 
quiet a few seconis, Is 





his eyes s silent. 


then anothe 


humming voice, | 


out | 





to have a picture made, ‘Lhe artist prepared 


his sketching book 


The Bee now proceeded with a deseri 
extraordinary an coherent kind. So, 
peared to the Artist There was 
flat hexagonal figure, the 
with bright lights of red 


ption of a most 
at least, it 


a large 





an account of 
lines of each ang!e being set 
sh brown and gold. There 
was a transparent honey-coloured drop, of the size com- 
vith upon the leaves of opening flowers in 
: and beyond this, and seen throu 

which the Bee described in the 
(thus, V), and next to it 
both was rou 





monly met 
the early morning; 
it, there was a shape, 
air with one of her antenne 
anoth er (thus, I), and the 
and full of little holes 


surface of 


The description entirely perplexed the Poor 
Artist. Evidently the Bee had seen something 





from a different position, so that to her it ap- 
he A ea eT i 
peared altogether a different thing from that 
which it would appear 
“T suppose,” said the B you ill tl g as 
upright and round-about. 


“we see ti 





‘ By no means,” replied Artist; 
of the shape they really are.” 
“ How imany 


Bee. “I see only two in your face. 


eyes have you got 2?” demanded the 


You have no 
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donbt joe on ‘the top of your Ady 


] h 
others els sewihere. 


* No,” replied the Artist 


I have only two simy 





to hesitate. “N 


je 











‘ Then,” said the Bee, “ you must be it, 
or a very ignorant creature. For how 
here she raised one of her antenne, and moved it slowl 
up and down, us if laying down thie | how sl 
you see everything as it is, unless you had the « f 


] 


whio see it accor 





all other creatures, 

suitable to its nature 

or unless your two 

kind, 

powers of all other e ves ? 

them to be,” said the Ar 
i reduced 


with relatl 1 to th 
being of 


compounce 


eir own 1 





instead ¢ 


hould be 


eves, 





as you say they are, + 
“So T consider 
the wonders of others being 
rard externa § 
what _— > and 
r of "the i 


nt vision 





Moreover, we do not r 


how 


them. 


action. 
we see tlem, or 
They are 
whatever they may appear 

‘And you believe, 
something really is; 


dependent on 
colour we see something 
to differc 
then, that you se 


ae that 
vie ‘ e 


all other visions being naturally 





deceived; all other creatures dwelling thereior« y 
tematic illusion ?” 

The Artist considered f ne time, and at last 
said,— 

‘Yes. The prerogative of a is en to th 





of man.” 
‘Who told you so ?” demanded the Bee. 
“Ay ow 


* Self-love’s gravest flattere: 


eyesi a] t 





answered t sm Artist. 
lied the Bee. “We 


md truly.” 


n re ison,” 





of the Bee spc cies, say the same 


A Red Ant next ap pears upon the scene, 
and desires to have asketch made of some thing 
he had seen. The Poor Artist consents, ant 
the Ant gives his description of it His scene 
had been a battle of the red ants. With great | 
difficulty the Artist was enabled to make it 
out. 


“The rough sketch is nearly finished,” drawled the 


Artist, in an under tone, leaning 
one side, 
“Til just take a 


run over it,” said the Ant, “ to see 























as I have, or } 





oa of the other 


back with his head on | 





| ‘T can do that just as well up here,” said the Spider, 
}“and if you are hard of hearing, which is most likel 

| you may come and sit upon the ¢ web wh 
| iz > rib« 











; A led ] 
h hus! 1 Ly morning 
‘Don't be spiteful !” int ed the Bee. “P 
t ) wa 1 : it - 
So th for everytl \ 
| that does not alter < ck fac 
| Will ye int lady ?” said the B 1 





P asics 
ng to the Artist 
| The Spider also attempts her 
| And then comes from the tree 
Climbing Perch, who also sees thi: 
through a different 
different in aspect t 








and 
o their appearance to eit 
parties in thi 
and then a 
| colloquy we must present to our readers. 


medium, there 


i 
he 
us Strange compi 
Ro ybin, 


W hose 


| Then came a Cat, 


ied a | 








| “Oh paint me a picture !” «1 
| voice cluse to the Artist. He turned, an 
front of him a Robin, who had perched ¢ 
| central point the top of his easel, as to di 
u 1 waistcoat, which he wore in the n t 
spi uo l } ) 
—pal { \ pi ture ! cried ie ii 
n s t beautiful view have L | 
1 A 
bless« yn t ( 
never seen before in so lovely a bi 





. 1 } one 
various and Chanel 


such 


ness—in 
altogether as my left eve. 


| comp act a form—as large 1 ’ 
which was quite filled with the scene! Novw, in pr 





| sence of all these trees and wor vd 


this good company, not exce | 
warble out in 
and in tones which nee 
| than may be intelligible to the meanest capacity, a de- 
| — of a scene more 
presente to the eye of bird, or man, or fish of cat, or 
other creeping thing. There was a dark archway of 
| leaves made by the meeting boughs of two purpl le beech- 






*, soft, and 


in success 


a style sufficient] sweet, 








delightful than was ever before 


































rs, and of all } 








the Cat, I wish to | he 


and 


a ere 


The Experi 
patronize 1, | ut 
visitor puts a 

. a ee 
design. The « 
what h 





rivulets ai 
could 
ed 
vou see t] 
the heaps 
| 
abe it 





rays ky 

) 1) 

ciear bile 
ewler 
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eve 


world 





about 





Ultimately, 
obtains a 
AURELIA. 


admires it, and 
ther ‘n comp 
i 





by I 


na’ 


comm 











hneans 


lé 


and 


1, 


But his speculations on the ¢ 
VW 


us, 


mysterious to us as 


too remarkable to 











and feel if it’s like,” trees. Rifol de riddle-ol de 1 y And through this ¢ 
The Artist turned ? sketch with face towards | peared a bright green woodland,—twee rol-de twid 
the ground, and placed it upon the other sketch which | —a cornfield and meadow—leetle ootle fiddle—and 
he had made from the ‘Bee's deseriy | ¢ oe r-fields beyond, all thick beset with flowers. Ri 
“That’s very uncivil of you, sir!” said the Ant. | fol de leetle flootle d uy!” 
“Am I not to examine my own picture 7” | Do you expect me to paint this warbling ‘bun 
“ Not in its present state,” rep lied the Artist. | then ?’” ly a l 1 perplexed 
“Why not ? Lift up the pe ture, I say !” Artist. But t > Robin, n¢ ming to hear him, ran | through tl 
“T assure you I ne ver do; i it’s arule: Madame Bee on in the same pena strain. ense timl 
can tell you the same.” Jeyond the clover-fields was a farm-house, sur- the cabin, 
“Sting my joints 1d exclaimed the Ant, “ but this is | rounded by yards and hedge-rows; and green places, all | about this | 
shameful behaviour. } full of silver sheep and gold co 1 goats with | hark ( 
The Bee now ae and assured Captain lamps on their foreheads. the fruit-tree 1 the | some tl 
Mandible that she had be obliged to on it toe. with the } or hard were all smothered v nd p k blos- | others. \ 
same refusal; but as the Artist had expl: that this | soms, and the y taesior wert in tl i 1 were as bright | he did s 
was only for a time, perhaps till his colours dried, she | as sunset clouds; and the walls he farm-] wer or poiso 
had seen some reason in waiting covered with aergne that looked like red 1 fire, | fine \ 
‘I can discover no reason in wait thing | and the windows of the house w of S 1 | sects; 
be done at once,” said the Ant comes | the thatch on the roof was of deep nge flame, with tie in] 
another inhabitant of this wood, who appears to have | no smoke to it. Ri riddle leetle fiddle dee! On a soft at 
soinething to say to you of importance.” | sloping hill as grey as old beech-bark, at - | swi 
“Where 7” inquired the Artist, house thatch there stood a great house hid in trees; but | crim 
round. lone wall rose tl hed f of a il 
‘Why, hanging close to your nose,” s 1inbo cut ji ul and s wa 
“and staring at you with her nine eyes h gleamed, an ! ls] ’ 
I look again, t f them synint, o ec « | sta 
know which.” | bra 
They propose to view the objects each had tes 


This new visitor was a Spider, who descended | 


This 


upon her line from the tree was the | 
dialogue that ensued : 
| 











“T have seen a more Ni e woods 
this morning than eithe y 1 

She ran ha a little hi rE ida d. 

“T should like to have a pict f 

And ah these words she Vv" eg, up hel 
line, and ensconced herself | itn a withered leaf on a |} 
twig above, from which she peepe over at the Artist 
below. | 

“Come down and tell us what vou have 1,” said | 
the Ant; don’t sit all of a shrug up there, peering over | 
With your squinny ey but come down and tell us | 


about it.” | 








| deseribed, 


| varieties of eves had seen it in so many asp 


and it turns out that, thoueh each 
| had pictured it so differently, it was the same 
r gol len upon the 
wih a its face. The 


—- grass, 


sovere ion 


dew 


lying 
SIX 
Cts, 


ere, 


drop of upon 


and henee it is argued that it is not the 
hut the mind that is 
form and colour, and, in fix 
world. 

Parting whimsic: 
Poor Artist, with the help of the sovereign, 
proceeds to the town an | exhibits his sketches, 
but is laughed at for a visionary. He paints a 
fat ox and a brick-kiln, and 


behind it 


t, creates zfs own 





éverybody visits | 


which gives | ° 


; ; 4 i 
ly from his companions, the 


hundred and 
| from point 


vent had ¢ 
With tl 


ibits of tl 





but this is 
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und 
fact 


volun 
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ot 


be 
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whose feelings, thoughts, and 
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omittec 
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Angels in I 
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a0 little, 
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SHE I AER hrm see he 
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with twelve thousand lenses in his eyes, darts from | of play, with tab les exhibiting the calculations of Chances, 
l lity of a flashing sword, and | and with specimens on curious games. As there is 
i l but with | scarce ly a house in which some games are not indulged, 
s—the } espec ially such as require skill r ther than depend upon 





with the ri 





















at ses this t His | chance, there is sc arcely a house in which this will not 
rds kwards, must be pro- | be as welcome a volume as any thet could be placed 
portionatel} his s, a antaneously | upon th book-shelf, and doubtless as frequently con- 
calcul: istance of objects, or he would dash | sulted. 
himsel But in what conformation of his eye | ee eee eA 
— ‘then ch n 7 = a fe | Gl nny’ s Hand Book to the Flower Garde nm and Green- 
a ? house. By GrorGEe GLENNY, editor of The Gar- 








| 
| 
ms ss | th Bisads les . 
gnats dae so close togethe it you can scarce see] : : : ere z 
: “pel deners’ Gazette, &c. London: C. Cox. 1850. 
the “a itest interval between them, yet no one knocks | sft: ’ . 

1 sd Tr 1et) ary P Garydoaninc " \ www . 
another headlong upon the g or breaks a leg or a | A Sort of Dictionary of Gardening. Mr. GLENNY has 
wing, long and delicate as t are. Suddenly, amidst | Placed in alphabetical form, for convenience of ready 

reference, a description of the various flowers and plants 


your admiration of this m: — ss da : i : x ‘. 
high-shouldered vicious gnat. with lk ale, pendant | grown in this country, with full directions for their cul- 


ind | tivation and management, and he has done this in 





a pec way 








nose, darts out of the rising and cloud, an 

settling on your cheek inserts a poisonous stit What | language which ovecyholy can understand, addressing 

possessed the little wretch : }] | the owner of the garden plot « qually with the scientific 
gardener. A complete calendar of gardening operations 


your blood in the mazy dance ? 
and an extremely copious 


index adds much to the y of a volume which will 
e handbook for all who own a garden or 





‘our-horse coac omes cndden] for the year is subjoined 
JUr-DOT ach COME suddenly - ‘ 


on a narrow road, and di 
middle of them. A goose 








yet fairly run really become th 














over; nor a duck. They t very wheels a greenhouse. 
1 hoofs, and yet, somehow, they contrive to flap and | —— eect 
wa “adle safi ipi ry, and in- | BIOCRAPHY. 
dolent, they ar emergency. | — 
Why does the lonel; r, when lescends his | Siz Francis Chantrey, R. A. Recollections of 
tree and goes to drink,—stop several times on his way,} his Life, Practice,and Opinions. By GrorGE 
—listen, and look ronnd—before he tal his draught ? | Jongs, R. A London: Moxon. 1849. 
No one knows. How is it that the species of ant, whicl 
ier i 4 ‘ ae ‘ (SECOND NOTICE 
is taken in battle by other ants t be made laves, i“ 4 ; ‘ 
iid his tha Bled en's 2 NX “| We have hitherto considered CuantRey 
uid be the black, or negro-ant f NO one KNOWS. | . . . . : ; > 
chiefly in a professional point of view, and our 


To this thoughtful and thought-suggesting | extracts have referred rather to his artistic 
passage we can add nothing. It will sink | than to his personal character. We shall now 
deeply into the minds of our readers, and recur | attempt a slight sketch of the latter, and sub- 
to them often in after-years. So we conclude | join a few anecdotes which may serve to illus- 
our notice of one of the most interesting little | trate it, as well as to amuse the reader. 
volumes we have ever read, with the author’s A more healthy mind never existed than 
conclusion, that by this allegory he has sought | that of Coantrey. He had none of the mor- 
to illustrate “the wonderful fact in Nature, | bid feelings or fancies which some persons 
that there are as many different worlds as there | have imagined inseparable from genius. He 
are different organs of sight; and that the | accepted life as it is, and made the best of it. 
Creator has thus made for each different | He was not a man of high literary acquire- 
species—an Infinity out of one set of Objects.” | ments, or of excessive refinement of manner ; 

E. W. C. | but a fair acquaintance with natural science, 


men and manners, and native good sense, ren- 
| dered him always an agreeable companion, 
| while his unfeigned goodness of heart gave 
him that true politeness which never fails, 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By S. MARGARET 
Futter. London: Slater. 1850, 
Mrs. FuLuer is 


American authoress, who has 





addressed to he mn aiuion of comani os 
the duties that them age, ‘enna because it is not the mere outward varnish of 
bers of a vr vo. Hes marked by | fashion, but the flow of a living fountain within. 
a vein of strong common sense, the result of profound | He seems to have had excellent spirits, and to 
reflec tion, brought to bear upon the gleanings of a keen | have been much disposed to be facetious. We 





notions | copy a few amusing anecdotes, which will serve 
t demand for her | much better to bring him before our readers, 
tells her | than any description or analysis of our own 


"could do. 


observation. ed 
as to the rights of w 
admission to the ar 
seal ta Rua a 












id that her duties are 
Mrs, FULLER has mad 


interesting by coy 





Iu the years 1828 and be 37, Chantrey and Turner 
| were on the same council of the Royal Ae ademy: they 
; understood and appreciated each other thoroughly, but 














to the writers iy? ill times | Chantrey did not spare his friend; he jocosely and face- 
is to be learned from a pert tiously criticised his pictures to their author, yet in the 
immediate nar gy Havine painter's absence he spoke of them in terms of the 
Shilling Library, every highest admiration. While examining the works sent 
by this most admirable es for exhibition, a drawing of “ The Falls of Terni” came 


inder notic e, Which Turner declared was a copy from 
his drawing of the same scene. Howard, the secretary, 
said, “ Perhaps the artist has been to the same spot from 
which your - w was taken, thus making his drawing 














1850. to yours without having seen it.” “ No, no,” 

a volume ‘hantrey, “if the artist had ever been there, his 
second to ving would not be like Turner's ;” inferring that 
ellent works | Turner’s are not elaborate portraitures of any place, but 
The Hand- | pictures containing all of importance that the view ex- 
eatises, com- | hibits; whilst all the unimportant parts are reduced to 
is games, | insignificance, by effect or other means, yet from the 
Quad- | leading objects, no local representation from his hand 
iro, Rouge-et- | can be mistaken. — On one of the var rnishing days, the 





oir To Be (8) ere ; 2 -] es “anol ; } j 
N 2 Hazard, Roulette, Backgammon, Draughts, sil- | weather being cold, Chantrey went up to a picture by 
liards, Bagatelle, American Bowls, &c. It is profusely | Turner, in whic he orang -e-chrome was unusual lly conspi- 


S t 4 4) Ss, § yr l i i 
illustrated with wood-cuts, showi ing the various modes | cuous, and affecting to warm his hands before it, said, 





quick observation, and ready appreciation of 





“ Turner, this is the only comfortable place in the room. 
Is it true, as I have heard, that you have a commission 
to paint a picture for the Sun Fire Office?” 


A few pages further on we find the follow- 
ing -— 

Constable, ina letter to a friend describing the var- 
nishing days previous to the Exhibition of 1826, writes: 
“Chantrey loves painting, and is always up-stairs; he 
works now and then on my pictures: yesterday he 


joined our group, and after exhausting his jokes on my 


landscape, he took up a dirty palette, threw it at me, 
and was off.” 

Some years after this, he was seen to glaze the fore- 
ground of Constable’s picture of “ Hadleigh Castle 
with asphaltum; and the artist, with some anxiety, 
said, loud enough for Chantrey to hear him, “ There 
goes all my dew.” A bystander asked the sculptor if 
he would allow Constable to use the chisel upon one of 
his busts; and he replied “ Yes.” The cases, however, 
were not parallel, as the asphaltum could be, as indeed 
it was, removed by Constable from the picture. 

At a public dinner where his health had been drunk, 
Constable told him that he should have made a speech, 
instead of merely returning thanks; when Chantrey re- 
plied, “ How many persons do you think were in the 
room who thought me a fool for not speaking? and 
how many would have thought me a fool if I had 
spoken ?” 

The sculptor’s jokes with Turner, during the pre- 
paration for the exhibition, were continual. He heard 
that the great artist was using some water-colour; he 
went up to his picture of “ Cologne,” and drew with 
wet finger a great cross on the sail of a vessel, when, to 
his regret and surprise, he found that he had removed a 
considerable quantity of glazing colour. However, 
Turner was not discomposed, and only laughed at the 
temerity of the sculptor, and repaired the mischief. 


Our next are less professional :— 


Among men of merit, who fell into any peculiarity of 
manner in their works, he would try to rally them out 
of practices that seemed likely to injure their reputation 
or their works. He extended this jocular mode to others 
if he detected any affected peculiarity in their dress, 
manner, or habits, and often sought by a good-natured 
practical remonstrance to check this disposition. Among 
others, whenever he saw a man proud of, or cultivating, 
a superfluous growth of hair, or imitating a Raphaelesque 
appearance, he would with infinite humour present such 
a person with a shilling, and beg that he would en- 
courage some hairdresser by his custom. He has been 
known to send by a friend to any eccentric character 
this practical and ludicrous remonstrance against sin- 
gularity. 

Mr. Jonzs tells us— 


The original, and somewhat ludicrous, yet affectionate 
demonstration of regard for his friends, cannot be appre- 
ciated by those whose intimacy (want of intimacy we 
suppose the author means) or opportunity did not call 
it forth. Amongst other singular modes of testimony of 
regard to a particular friend, whose presence gave him 
pleasure, was the following: whenever he hired a fresh 
servant, on the arrival of his friend, he was accustomed 
to call this servant into his library, then desire his 
friend to stand up; he then said to the servant, “ Look 
at that gentleman well, examine him well, will you 
know him again?” By all these questions the servant 
may be supposed to be (have been?) embarrassed, yet 
of course he answered in the affirmative, and on such an 
acknowledgment Chantrey would say: “ Well, sir, if 
you know him, and can recollect him, admit him to me 
whenever he presents himself.” 


Highly characteristic are these social traits : 


On one occasion, at a dinner party, he was placed 
nearly opposite his wife at table, at the time when very 
large and full sleeves were worn, of which lady C. had 
avery fashionable complement, and the sculptor per- 
ceived that a gentleman sitting next to her wae con- 
strained to confine his arms, and shrink into the smallest 
dimensions lest he should derange the superfluous attire. 
Chantrey observing this, addressed him thus: “ Pray, 
sir, do not inconvenience yourself from the fear of spoil- 
ing those sleeves, for that lady is my wife; those sleeves 
are mine, and as I have paid for them, you are at per- 
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fect liberty to y yo personal « whole moral natw I lso extends its | the work, in hich i e ES, | 
may cause to t fashion.’ | poisonous Influet » tl luctior t it wer { 
a lady with sleeves ( i t | intelles Crudeness of t! nd sloven- a i 
t ie sl . ais opt ! ; ste : liness of x ul n ett t of wt rks | ] r 

pie Rikccearty agp produced in haste, for the sake of emolument | perspicuity of lang 
y mM eee ene . _ ; ne 7 rath r than for the ( t or art and 
little bit of stufi Sea saan) gay tag ; | If 

A lady. one of his t din . cameo literature, Ul course It Is not meant that men 7 ' 
hinaah ae the head eG Se aS i | of genius should not receive payment for their | ; ; 
“ Always wear that 1 at my hous¢e nts works : but genius is a sacred deposit bes- | 1 that ¢ 
me from growing conceited ;” and he always had a flow | towed for the good of mankind, and not for | er, at ite, and confi s | 
of lively and good-natured trifles that made him agree- | the enrichment or glorifi ation of the indi- | 1, all but idol t y 
able to everybody. | vidual, and therefore, the first aim of those | generous but unostentatious liberalit: scon- 

He united with his apparent roughness uid abrupt | who possess it ought to be exce llence. Sir | duct or injustice imposed on hi 
ee Se. ae pags - ctr ony mene,» : |Francis Cu ANTREY’S view s of the artistic eyond neglect 
eit allie fuel tg ike Sade , < a . tad ta | character, as it ought to be, were lofty in the a a 7 h 
their comforts, and 1 going A extreme ; | being for the most part only short notes f 
ladies after dinner ‘ 9 He had but little { for the eccentricit possess but little interest. We I 
the curtains were all adjusted as they should the ambitious to} however, to Sir Roperr PEEL, interesting { 
drawit ym, for no on arstood t | | f a unt of the history it contains ulp- i 
acts of attention than |] he ] g tor’s well-known bust of Sir Water Scort i 
arranged for their comfort, he returned to his litic His on respecting ict and « f 
the dining-room. } ra in artist N l \ 5 V ce, = rhea 

| : — 

The humanity ye lg nerosity of Sir Francis | “77C° ky pretes ial at ate eel : t ; : 
Cuantrey, seem to have been unbounded.|, ...a¢4,. ste ae ig in on ( : 5 
His ear vas open to every tale of distress, and res it ' ity of t 1 ha 
his hand ready to relieve it. He was easily | an & + ths ial y object of t Dra Ml My 
imposed upon—not an uncommon circumstane e profit or worldly advant cht that all t asap and a 
with men of genius—whose intellectual quali- | the professors should exer us cau to ask | ) sit to 
fications are generally far removed from those | with respect to integrity and honour. A breach of ve ollect having asked a s uN 
of that class which most easily discerns little- | truth, promise, or a subt anne d ' Yet He ag uo 
ness, meanness and cunning, and which often | disgraceful to be endured amongst men who presumed | s mphaeg acca 
passes, with superficial judges, for the | to eee the beautiful, the pure, and the virtuous; | . “ge ae a wages a 
cleverest. Genius is rarely sharp. a his and he abhorr , , you. 1ess, W I 


professional brethren, more especially, Cuan- 
TREY was liberal. “He has been known t 
bestow from one to four hundred pounds at a | 
time on individuals he deemed worth y and less 

prosperous than himself, and the needy or 

supplicant never left unrelieved? We ex- 

tract one anecdote in illustration of his good- 

ness of heart :— 


An intimate friend of his visited Rome some years 
ago, and as his means of expenditure were very limited 
Chantrey thought his ' ight 
him from the extent of 
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: 4 ° 1 . e | ) < } ca AS « i » = 
some discussion respecting the r, t! il of h uta : 2 y | Nas 1 Ju nee Wi 1828. Sir W 
credit by the artist, and the aflirmatior 3 existenc - ej “ ; f | I fir I ] 
, 1A « ] yr ; y ° i‘) } A ‘ ALS a : 
by the banker, it appeared tl Cha had placed | re : t1 Drayton M —a : 
. 17 ‘ } } 1 - | ‘ 
that sum in the s of Torlonia { and | ne tha y e I ha ] 
entire use of his friend. tl n l | i 
He possessed also that disinter¢ stedness | a th cS ¢ ig 
without which greatness can hardly be} Sir Francis Cuantrey’s love for art, and | I have now, I think, stat s 
ee . ° e . - | . . . " } + + } 
achieved either in art, science, or literature. | the interest he took in its welfare, were amply | member yout this b 
' . . 7 . ae Pe £ s } 
Fir Winkod avt th be Kishi snranctntai _ | evinced by his bequeathing his fortune in its | % pra 
warded, and yet the former was < ee ae, ~~ | behalf. His death appears to have been sud- ’ 45 
. , ne former is ] I In hi con- . " «+5 . y i 
si lerati ion than the . Although he | den at last. Such is the account given of his | , 
prices himself, and supported them in others, he had | last moments: ee ye ; a 
an extreme disdai me ee ae f | : t 1 unary 
re extr me disdain and abhorrence of sacril | His friend Mr. Jones, kee} yal Acade y, | ever, which u ! y has ae 1 to me I LY 
1¢ ur y ar to Wn ] + ] ° * 7 . “e t 
hon ur Fest to gain lertak works at a low | called at his house on Thursday, November, | the honour to be, dear sir, &c. F. CHANTREY. 
beg d and aah . t \ ul- 1841, betwee ] clock, and pressed to | : oi : : 
tention. _Be was in f oy at |< = ee vi We conclude with a short extract from S 
they intended to expend « ment, and then told th 1 steed me? | Henry Resszit’s appendix, showing t n- 
- party what could | Gone, by him If or otl the ( complain . | elusions to which the sculptor’s pract - 
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root of all evil: and it is so in a more ex- | #™ly in the ground, quitted his friend nea boents 
tended sense than many imagine. It is not | clock told seven:—at nine, Chantrey had ceased to t en ary 
only the plague-spot gradually infec ting the} We transcribe the concluding sentence of} Gall and Spurzheim, and esj 





























Well would it be for art, literature, and | tel) you that on one occasion he came with Mr. ¢ 
even religion itself, if the votaries of those |} Mr. Heber, and the late Lord Lyttleton. The ma 
principles or pursuits which most dignify | | produc 1 these sittings was n 
human nature thought like Cuantrey! Well | about forty-five casts were disposed 
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Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, 
E.R.S., Author of the * Sylva.” Edited 
from the original MSS. at Wotton. By 
Wittiam Bray, Esq., F.R.S. A new edi- 
tion, in 4 vols. Vol. 1. London: Colburn. 
1850. 





Ir is singular that we should have had two | 
such curiously minute Diaries of the same era, 
as those of Perys and Everyn. But though 
resembling each other in this characteristic of 
minute detail, they differ in every other par- 
ticular. We have not, in the Diary of Evetyn, 
the self-revelations which make the Diary of 
Pepys a thing sui generis, the like of which 
the world never saw before, and probably will 
never see again. EvELYN was, perhaps, a 
keener observer of others than was Pepys, and 
he had nothing of the conceit and self-import- 
ance that made the Secretary to the Admiralty 
the centre of the world in his own estimation 
The great value of Evetyn’s notes lies in their 
trustworthiness. He was not deceived by any 
medium of vanity through which he beheld 
the men and things about him. As an author, 
and something of an artist, loving nature and 
cultivating science, he had a large mind, and, 
with few prejudices to warp it, he was able to 
sketch with more than usual fidelity whatever 
he desired to record. Probably a more accu- 
rate notion of the times in which he lived may 
be obtained from him than from Pepys, but 
certain it is that one is necessary to correct 
and to complete the other, and that together 
they form a picture of a remarkable and in- 
teresting era In the social and political history 
ef England, such as we possess of no other 
time and of no other country. This new and 
cheap edition of Everyny’s Diary will be a ne- 
cess iry companion to the hew edition of Pepys’ | 
Diary lately published, 

Evetyn lived in the reigns of Cuartes [., 
Oxutver Cromwe tz, Cuarves II., James IL, 
and WitriraAm and Mary, and moved in the 
highest circles, having personal intercourse 
with Cuarurs the Second and James. He 
travelled much, and his diary contains most 
interesting reminiscences of his tours. He 
Was master of many languages ; Was a great 
reader, and a diligent writer. Ie was first 
appointed to a public office in 1662, as a com- 
missioner for reforming the buildings and 
streets, and regulating hackney coaches in 
London. In 1664 he was on a commission for 
regulating the Mint. After this, he was placed 
in many other commissions, in all of which he 
acquitted himself to the satisfaction of the 
Governinent. 

When Peter tHe Great came to England 
to learn shipbuilding, he hired EvEtyn’s 
residence, Sayes Court, but did so much 
damage to it, by driving through the holly 
hedges with a wheelbarrow, and other bar- 


1 vat he was obliged to pay 


| 
1 
arous amus il 
150J. for the i 


In October, 


I ner, he came 





ments, 

iries he had done. 
yy the death of his elder 
brot into possession of the family 
estate at Wotton, and removed thither. In 
the Great Storm of 1708, no less than 1.000 
trees were blown down within sight of his 
residence, 


| comy ions, 





~~ 





He lived to the ripe age of eighty-six, dying 
on the 27th of February, 1708, and was buried 
at Wotton. Fis wife survived him three years. 

Ile commences his diary with a formal nar- 


|rative of his birth, parentage, and education, 


and then he proceeds to note the most remark- 
able incidents he can recal of each year. It 
would appear that he did not begin to keep a 
regular diary till the year 1644, for not until 
then do we find him reporting his doings almost 
day by day. The present volume extends to 
the year 1664—there being a large hiatus in 
the narrative. 

As this work has been already before the 
public, has been extensively reviewed and 
largely read, we will not attempt to follow 
it, year by year, as we should have done 


|had this been its first appearance; but to 


exhibit its quality to such of our readers as 
may not remember it when it was formerly 
introduced to the public, and to tempt those 
to make or renew acquaintance with it in this 
its cheaper and more complete and corrected 
form, we shall glean from each volume, as it 


| comes to hand, some passages, to show its man- 


ner and the sort of entertainment which may 
be largely anticipated from it. It is just the 
sort of book for book-club circulation. We 
will take the memoranda indiscriminately, 
preferring such as illustrate the customs and 


manners of the time, and passing over the | 


| as well-dressed flax. 


justiciary of the times, who sent out hue and cry im- 


mediately. 

1653. May 19. This day, I paid all my debts to a 
farthing; oh blessed day! 

1657. September 15. I saw the hairy woman, twenty 
years old, whom I had before seen when a child She 
was born at Augsburg, in Germany. Her very eye- 
brows were combed upwards, and all her forehead as 
thick and even as grows on any woman’s head, neatly 
dressed; a very long lock of hair out of each ear; she 
had also a most prolix beard, and mustachios, with 
long locks growing on the middle of her nose, like an 
Iceland dog exactly, the colour of a bright brown, fine 
She was now married, and told 
me she had one child that was not hairy, nor were any 
of her parents, or relations. She was very well shaped, 
and played well on the harpsichord. 

1659. September 22. Saw the superb funeral of the 
Protector. He was carried from Somerset-House in a 
velvet bed of state, drawn by six horses, housed with 
the same; the pall held by his new Lords; Oliver lving 
in effigy, in royal robes, and crowned with a crown, 
sceptre, and globe, like a king. The pendants and 
guidons were carried by the officers of the army; the 
Imperial banners, achievements, &c. by the heralds in 
their coats; a rich caparisoned horse, embroidered all 
over with gold; a knight of honour, armed cap-a-pi¢, 


|; and, after all, his guards, soldiers, and innumerable 


copious notes of his travels, which occupy more | 


than half of this volume. 

1652. May 10. Passing by Smithfield, I saw a miserable 
creature burning, who had murdered her husband. I 
went to see some workmanship of that admirable artist, 
Reeves, famous for perspective, and turning curiosities 
in ivory. 

June 11. The weather being hot, and having sent my 
man on before, I rode negligently under favour of the 


mourners. In this equipage, they proceeded to West- 
minster: but it was the joyfullest funeral I ever saw; 
for there were none that cried but dogs, which the 
soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco in the streets as they went. 

1660. May 29. This day, his Majesty Charles the 
Second came to London, after a sad and long exile and 
calamitous suffering both of the King and Church, being 
seventeen years. This was also his birth-day, and with 
a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foot, brandishing 
their swords, and shouting with inexpressible joy; the 
ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the streets 


| hung with tapestry, fountains running with wine; the 


shade, till, within three miles of Bromley, at a place called | 


the Procession Oak, two cut-throats started out, and 
striking with long staves at the horse and taking hold 
of the reins, threw me down, took my sword, and hauled 
me into a deep thicket, some quarter of a mile from the 
highway, where they might securely rob me, as they 
soon did. What they got of money, was not con- 


siderable, but they took two rings, the one an emerald | 


with diamonds, the other an onyx, and a pair of buckles | 
set with rubies and diamonds, which were of value, and | 


after all bound my hands behind me, and my feet, 
having before pulled of my boots; they then set me up 
against an oak, with most bloody threats to cut ny 
throat if I offered to cry out, or make any noise; for 
they should be within hearing, I not being the person 
they looked for. I told them if they had not basely 
surprised me they should not have had so easy a prize, 
and that it would teach me never to ride near a hedge, 


since, had I been in the mid-way, they durst not have | 


adventured on me; at which, they cocked their pistols, | 


and told me they had long guns, too, and were fourteen 
1 begged for my onyx, and told them it 
td betray them; but 
led. My horse's bridle they slipped, and 

» saddle, which they pulled off, but let the 
horse graze, and then turning again bridled him and 
tied him to a tree, yet so as he might graze, and thus 
left me bound. My horse was perhaps not taken, 









being engraved with my arms we 





| his M 


because he was marked and cropped on both ears, and | 


well known on that road. Left in this manner, griev- 
ously was I tormented with flies, ants, and the sun, 
nor was my anxiety little how I should get loose in that 
solitary place, where I could neither hear nor see any 
creature but my poor horse and a few sheep straggling 
in the copse. 

After near two hours attempting, I got my hands to 
in palm to palm, having been tied back to back, and 
1 slip the cord over my 





and then soon 





et, and saddling my } 








unoveund norse ale 

\ ) at last perceived dust to rise, : 

ifter heard the rattling of a cart, towards which I 
made, and, by the help of two countrymen I got back 


into the highway. I rode to Colonel Blount’s, a great 


Mayor, Aldermen, and all the Companies, in their 
liveries, chains of gold, and banners; Lords and Nobles, 
clad in cloth of silver, gold, and velvet; the windows 
and balconies, all set with ladies; trumpets, music, and 
myriads of people flocking, even so far as from Roches- 
ter, so as they were seven hours in passing the city, 
even from two in the afternoon till nine at night. 

1660. July 6. His Majesty began first to touch for 
the evil, according to custom, thus: his Majesty sitting 
under his state in the Banqueting-house, the chirurgeons 
cause the sick to be brought, or led, up to the throne, 
where they kneeling, the King sirokes their faces, or 
cheeks, with both his hands at once, at which instant a 
chaplain in his formalities says, “ He put his hands 
upon them, and he healed them.” This is said to every 
one in particular. When they have all been touched, 
they come up again in the same order, and the other 
chaplain kneeling, and having angel gold* strung on 
white ribbon on his arm, delivers them one by one to 
his Majesty, who puts them about the necks of the 
touched as they pass, whilst the first chaplain repeats, 
“That is the true light who came into the world.” 
Then follows an epistle (as at first a Gospel), with the 
Liturgy, prayers for the sick, with some alteration ; 
lastly, the blessing; and then the Lord Chamberlain 
and the Comptroller of the Household bring a basin, 
ewer, and towel for his Majesty to wash. 

1662. January 6. This evening, according to custom, 
jesty opened the revels of that night by throwing 
the dice himself in the privy chamber, where was a 
table set on purpose, and lost his 1007. (The year 
before he won 1500/7.) The ladies also played very 
deep. I came away when the Duke of Ormond had 
won about 1000/, and left them still at passage, cards, 
&ec. At other tables, both there and at the Groom- 
porter's, observing the wicked folly and monstrous ex- 
cess of passion amongst some losers; sorry am I that 
such a wretched custom as play to that excess should 
be countenanced in a Court, which ought to be an 
example of virtue to the rest of the kingdom. 

1662. May 30 The Qneen arrived with a train of 
Portuguese ladies, in their monstrous fardingales, or 
guard-infantes, their complexions olivader and suffi- 











* Pieces of money, so called from having the figure of an 


| angel on them 
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Her Majesty in the same habit, 
ry strangely. She 


cient!y unagreeable. 
her fore-top long, and turned aside v 
was yet of the handsomest countenance of all the rest, 
and, though low of stature, prettily shaped, languishing 
anil excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her mouth by 
sticking a little too far out; for the rest lovely enough. 

1665. September7. Came home, there perishing near 
10.000 creatures weekly; however, I went all 
along the city and suburbs from Kent-street to St. 
James’s, a dismal and dangerous to 30 
many coffins exposed in the streets, now thin of people ; 
the shops shut up, and all mournful 
knowing whose turn might be next. I 
Duke of Albemarle for a pest ship, to wait 
fected men, who were not a few. 


poor 


passage, see 
silence, not 
went to the 
on our in- 


Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. 
By Epmunv Loner, Esq. F.S.A. Vol. 4. 
London: Bohn. 


Tuts fourth volume of work which we have already 
introduced to our readers, contains thirty finely-engraved 
portraits of farsous historical personages, with biogra- 
phical memoirs by Mr. LopGe, neatly bound, for a few 
shillings, being somewhere about one-tenth of its original 
Among them find those of Henry 
Worroy, the Earl of Srrarrorp, Lord Brooker, 
Lord FALKLAND, Archbishop Laup, Howarp, Ear! 
of Surrey, the Earl of Essex, CHARLES THE Firsr, 
Lord Herpert, of Cherbury, Lord Gorine, and th 
Marquis of Montrose. The painters whose portraits 
are engraved, are VANDYKE, MYTENS, JANSEN, RuBENs, 
and WALKER. Merely as a work of art for the draw- 
ng-room table, it is worth five times its price. 





cost. we our 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
Views of Nature, 
Phenomena of Creation ; w’th Scientific Illustrations. 
3y ALEXANDER Von Humpoupr. Translated 
from the German by E. C. Orre and Henry G. 
Bown. London: Bohn. 1850. 
WE have already, at very considerable length, 
this delightful collection of the 
great traveller and geographer, when it appeared 
more expensive form than that in which it is now pub- 
lished by Mr. Bown, as an extra volume of his Standard 


or Contemplations on the Sublime 


reviewed 
the 


reminiscences of 


Library. The plan and style of the work are, there- 
fore, sufficiently known to the readers of THe Criri 
to have made all of them desirous of possessing and 
perusing it at leisure, a desire which they may now 
very cheaply gratify. Mr. Bonn has made a new and 





accurate translation of the original, and he has added 
some attractive features, in a coloured view of Chim- 
borazo, and a fac simile of a letter addressed to Lim by 
the venerable author. A copious index, too, adds much 
to the value of this volume. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 





Hesperos ; or Travels in the West. By Mrs, 
Houston, Author of “Texas and - ot rulf 


of Mexico.” In2 vols. London: W. Parker 
1850. 
America and the Americans have been so 


often discussed by European travellers, that 
the reading world may be said, me taphysically 
speaking, to have swallowed and digested the 

whole continent of North America, its re- 
sources, politics, inhabitants, manners and cus- 
toms. A tolerably substantial meal, doubtless, 
and one which we, in our limited powers of 
gastronomy, feel rather surfeited with. But 
reviewers, like witches, take in ever ything. 

It is their voc ation ; ; or, in the lady like ps arlance 
of the day, “it is their mission.” Our labours 
now being in the far West, we will transport 

our readers, as the 2y some times h: ang dn — In 
Vancouver's Island, without judge jury. 
Nevertheless, we hope to leg: lize our proce- 
dure. At all events we are in good company, 

for a lady is the author of He 2S perOS, the work 


a feminine ‘hindi treating on subjects white h 
come within a woman’s sphere. 
portion is confined to observations on social 
manners and customs, mingled with lively 
descriptions of scenery, and amusing incidents 
of travel. The lady’s remarks on the public 
affairs of America have not been so felicitous, 
—for in treating of the ultra-progressive state 
of our transatlantic neighbours, it is indeed 
necessary, as Pore says, “to shoot folly as it 
flies.” ‘Mrs. Hor STON’S obse1 on the 
sterility of the soil of the New World is a use- 
ful lesson to the ever-grumbling 
our own country, who fancy they 
Dame 
sow, plant, reap, and put in barns for them, 
the produce of her fruitful bosom. It is ever 
thus that human energy is in the inverse ratio 
with the fertility of the earth It is proverbial 
that the best gardeners come from Scotland, 
and that the worst farmers are to be found in 
the luxuriant counties of the West of Eng- 
land. Desirable as emigration is, it is 
absolute fact that, to 
hard and suffer as many privations in Eng- 
land. they might, in nearly every ¢: 
as well here as in their self-exile. Buta creat 
deficiency of moral courage, and a vast super- 
fluity of pride, prevents them. Pride,—that 
curse of modern  civilization,—paxent 
effeminacy and the other offsprings of these 
luxurious times. The — to keep up 
appearances, as it is called, an evil feature 
in the present age: it Je no good to 
national welfare, which, after all, but an 
aggregate of the —, of individuals. 
[In that injurious maxim of keeping up ap- 
pearances is comprised the seeds of a country’s 
downfall. It involves a host 
credit—false position—mutu: al dece ption—and 
consequent ruin, This is by no means foreign 
to the subject of agric ‘ulture at home and 
abroad, for while Protection and Free Trade 
are struggling together, there is a crying evil 
to be found in the very fact we mention, of 
that effort to keep up false appearances which 
pervades nearly all classes of society. The 
farmer’s daughters are sent to boarding 
schools, and the landlord lives on mortgaged 
acres to support the extravagance of his family, 
thus indulging in that “ vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself.” | 
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ise, get on 


of evils —false 


now 


Regarding this as the 
result of long-continued national prosperity,— 
of ultra-refinement—that retrograde step i 
real civilization, we might have hoped that the 
youthful energies of a new country would 
have found some nobler ultimatum in their 
acquirement of wealth But with regret we 
note this oft-repeated remark made by Mrs. 




















now before us for review. It is written with 
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portion, however, are small cockney 
white, and adorned with green jalousi 
veritable maisons de perruqe N 

As rece. the scenery did not improve 
nothing could be less pictures 
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settler’s fence, or more desolate- than tl 
blackened stumps of the burned- s in tl 
newly-cleared lands. To grub up these stumps i e 
of the severest tabours of the ler; « 5 h 
he is very apt to le o to ind 
the task of redu offend objects to a l 
with the soil. Large granite blocks are 
een re wing their s a r s< \ t 
ind recalling to one’s the fact that, | I 
the industry and unt fm $ 
towards improving the soil N 
England, nature has de forth her favours th a 
niggardly hand. : ‘ F : : 

tate of New York seems in many 
respects deficient in natural advantages: the soil is in 
most parts s i 
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raise corn; 
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eighteen or nineteen, without a dollar in his po 
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just as few cents in her purse 





And what happens ? Why, tl e, ever- 
lasting slaves, with their noses at the gi le, worse 
a deal than serfs. Now if that yo yung "ent ad ¢ only 


his wag 


e land 


and saved 
bought s« 
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The following does not speak very highly of 
Americans, who seem to be as fond of 
bargain in matrimony as any 
frequenters of fashi onal ble 


good 


the our own 


dress of the 
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done, gaudy, and inappropriate; l 
extravagant to the greatest deg lar 
roportion of their husbar I's | t 
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Houston, in speaking of the citizens of New| when it is taken into consideration that they dress 
York: “Their only private ambition seems | much more than it is the custom to do in either of the 
now to be that of surpassing their neighbours | above capitals, the tremendous drain upon tl llars 
in the extravagance of their entertainments, | may be, in some degree, appreciated. Such feathers as 
and in the ostentatious magnificence of their I have seen in Broadway !—pink, bl 1 re ; 
habitations.” j floating | uir on the winds of acold N I 
law + + ‘ + + 17 
The following extracts will give our readers | °"Y- panel ae hp Mowe gone eta 
a better idea of the work before us than any rhea e 
remarks of ours: rp oie 
Newbury Port, to which being n) 
cars, is a considerable town, al sinal - 
Boston. It was a dreary countr ; nd that they 
passed, and the land poor and it have thei ir court guide, even in New York, and that f 
places highly cultivated. In tl eigh! hood of } Ol , there could be purchased a “t and 
Boston are extensive salt marshes, the presence 0 j Yr! st ee ull tl wealt ens a € 4 f 
which, it inust be allowed, does not in any part of the | New York. In this comprehens volume to be 
world tend t i in} 1 of the place | I t only tl places ¢ the a f 
which they ire also few mber | fortunes s , Mr. J 
und stunt r the 1 rs of | —— B ‘ f y of Cl ( 
various ki ] numer ls it; for 200.000 dols. J 
and are many 1 im} -luoking villas, | private ambition se v to | t s 
though built yf wood; by the greater pi | their neighb urs in t ( ce of 1 - 
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\ \ the. dates. of | terest. tl 1 we had t as to wl 
) vould lly Our continued perfectly 
: m sO um tha 
t t vi outa e ¢ t t would hav l t n ng 
) Ih to | I qu pitied it was so 
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| \\ betore t lw hostile s fixed u 
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‘ | 4 4 ' 
\ i or « pit | He | susper poor man: S 
es: in short, it } wa s for him. At length, t 
| 
pea \ tt exist in the | to un that there was no cha 
grow ) All her is early, | the ps is dogged opponent, so 
ve es em in igh to do, with- | t! dot of the carriage saving— 
1 to \ : | to l | l is you please; you may stay tl 
ta ' ay rnity, for tlea Upon tl 
It wou t { I con- | tly « that he had ol 
| } 
| paper, pe t 
m | t 1a ( 1 l ! 
: 
\ in stu In the mea 
jt V t scenes, looked on, and 
q the miled at the ingenious device to which the innkeep« r 
I have often é had recours Within an almost incredibly short space 





1inm ts, the ostentat of their | thought that this absence of old people, this want of 
} 1 ny | Le 
\ W oe ‘* A record which together binds 
i P dee do s ty,” 
Ree a ee Bee, et SS ee og 
i , even if hapl ed to the un-A n 
; \ f veneration ld tl ercise of 
‘ pathy 1 tl ht; a ! ] r, the aged 
, ; : he i I ] to call forth the 
lings of our nature. There 
of a pat chain of human sympa- 
th J ing generation with the 
3 ast, when the timeworn figure of the octo- 
f | +] y “ 2 Tel . . . + ” 
| I 2 ul K ’ My | rian th solemn steps and slow 
that rs pernicie sy st and young—the prosperous and un- 
A + ? . 
ene 24 spades : ans, however, have 
Ss civilizau there ith its daily cares 
f empt : to look back upon 
m to what is to come. 
its compound of vague 
8 I uess,” and “ calenlate,” 
. ill be a glorious one when the 
‘ 1 shall be the only trea- 
I r tl { m t the coun- 
; | y f t the } | ‘The following is rather an amusing story, 
t \ t ot] but we hope not of universal application, as 
I i thu ’|regards our countrymen : 
1 ent « > WI | : . , 
‘ f >| A stage was stopping to change horses, and when it 
’ ir ) ease ( nner? | i 
} ; f t ) f t y ; drew up we pe r was seated a 
P +] ge . : _ 2 ' solitary v1 a gentleman; 
) ex, su ( t V 1 
: ea ‘a yatae a glance, that he was English. 
es sy 1 in reading a newspaper, and 
é : cctake bl retched out on the back 
“ # ; : ntion to the external sights and 
No ¥ vhisp is I s heard 1 E 
: however, allowed to e hi 
5 ib Lay . . alld 
) } { for 1 itely after the stag 
‘ 41 opened the door of the 
P as jnested him to move to the op- 
i \ ) it i as ! 
: ies were about to bear him com- 
) ira, a § I . ’ : . . ° 
: : ; Englishman’s face of astonish- 
a Rest I we sh He stared at 
' i but inclined to 
y follow t er of er continued to | 
a e] I nptory manner 
‘ so good | #ssure h ‘ emptory manner, 
ly ot to] od feat 
— \ 
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other stage, which stood under a sort of open 


made ready for the journ 





and the horses, 











to h n attached to the ce: in 

] us travellor, were affixed to the 

, r , 1 } 

1 it t was intended by the trea- 
nnkeeper to take its place. The passeng 





sat 


nt of his dignified solitude, 





incons¢ ious of the absurdity of his } Osi- 
of laughter from the assembled by- 
th compelled him to look up: the stage 
was on the very point of starting; already had the “ All 
rig] 


ri } 
standers at 





head,” been sung out, when perceiving 
that there was not a moment to be lost, the Englishman, 
t cree of moral courage for which I honoured 
him, jumped out of his hiding-place, with his pride in 
his pocket, but with manifest confusion on his brow, and 


ht,” “Go a- 





took his place in the contemned “back seat,” amidst 
screams of laughter from the crowd, who were over- 


joyed that the Yankee had “ cc 


l i m ‘possum’ over the 


‘ive with the 











1 not envy 





= 1en I durin hours that 
| y 7 . . ‘ 
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We recommend Hesperos to all those whose 
interest in books of American travels is not 
utterly exhausted. It is really sagacious, 
lively, and interesting, C. A. B. 





FICTION. 


By the Author of 


Tales of the Woods and Fiel 
“ Emi 1 M‘Intyre. 1850. 


‘Emilia Wyndham.” Simms a1 





Tuis is the new volume of the Parlour Library, and we 
: 


are glad to see that the long series of Mr. JAmEs’s 


ady familiar to most reader 





is to be broken 


worl 





by the occasional introduction of others less known of 
»} s which has won for the Parlour Library 





y it enjoys. The present volume from the 
pen of the most char j 





‘of fiction now living, 


Vicar ” and “ Love 





vy, distil 


mark Mrs. MArsnH’s 





renius, 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Thoughts towards Nature in Poetry, 





ate and Art. Nos. I. and II. London: 
nd Jones 

art from our usual plan of noticing the periodicals 

| iv, for tl ] introducing to our 

H iS] unt 1 ] ibli favour, which has 

lu on claims to attention, for in design 

ut rs from all other periodicals. ‘he 
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D ected and unpromising uti 


ll mont! ly journa , which is d 








well aware, enough to cause it to be looked upon 
with shyness. <A periodical largely occupied with poetry 
wears an unpromising aspect to readers who have learned 
; ical stuff most fugitive maga- 
lice diminished by 





1 of young gentle- 

la few extracts 
nk they will own that 
irances are deceitful, and that an affected 





a 





in unpromising theme really hides a great deal 





led, however, we must also admit, with 
meeits which youth is prone to, but which time 
rience will assuredly tame. 

. 4 a a 1 ae . 
he contents of The Germ are the productions 


ymmon minds, the following extracts will suffi- 





rove; and, we may add, that these are but a 


1 of the contents which might prefer equal 















applause 

Beautiful L ly,” and “Of my Lady in Death,” 
re two poems in a quaint metre, full of true poetr 
rarred by if ions—the genuine metal, 
but W to b i its dross. Nevertheless, 
it is pleasant to find ous ore anywhere in these 


unpoetical times. 
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First, for 
A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 
The air blows pure, for twenty mil 
Over this vast countri€¢ : 
Over hill and wood and vale, it goeth, 
Over steeple, and stack, and tree: 
And there’s not a bird on the wind but knoweth 
How swect these meadows be. 














The swallows are flying beside the wood, 
And the corbies are hoarsely crying ; 
And the sun at the end of the earth hath stood, 
And, through the hedge and over the road, 
On the grassy slope is lying : 
And the sheep are taking their supper-food 
While yet the rays are dying. 








Sleepy shadows are filling the furrows, 
And giant-long shadows the trees are making ; 
And velvet soft are the woodland tufts, 
And misty-gray the low-down crofts ; 
But the aspens there have gold-green tops, 
And the gold-green tops are shaking ; 
The spires are white in the sun’s last light ; 
And yet a moment ere he dro} 
Gazes the sun on the golden s! 





Two sheep, afar from fold, 
Are on the hill-side stra 
With backs all 
The merle i 





ver, breasts ¢ 








something saying 
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day—the day—the day is done :” 


+ 





“Th 
There answereth a single ble 
The air is cold, the sky is dimming, 

lil, 


And clouds are long li! 
Sydenham Wood, 1849. 





es swimming. 


has told what 


To our taste the following is rep 
What a picture itis. A poet’s tongue 
artist’s eye has scen. It is the 
entitled “Songs of One Household.” 





MY SISTER’S SLEEP. 


She fell asleep on Christmas Eve. 
Upon her eyes’ most 21 
The lids wer 

Covered her bosom, 1 b 





Our mother, who had leaned all day 
Over the bed from chime to cl 
Then raised herself for the first tin 

And as she sat her down, did pray. 








Her little work-table was spread 
With work to finish. For tl lare 
Made by her candle, she had care 

To work some distance from the bed. 





Without, there was a good moon up, 
Which left its shadows far within! 
The depth of light that it was in 

Seemed hollow like an altar-cup. 

Through the small roc 
Of flame, by vents 
And reddened. Ini 

The mirr La cle 

I had been 
And my tir’d mind felt weak 

ike a sharp strengtheni 


The stillness and the broken lights. 





or sh 






r up some n 
| 





Silence was speaking at my sid 
With an exceedingly clear voice 
I knew the calm as of a choice 

Made in God for me, to abide. 








I said “ Full knowledge does not grieve 
This whieh upon my spir wells 
Perhaps would have been sorrow els¢ 

But I am glad ’tis Christmas Eve.” 





struck. That sound, which all the years 
r in each hour, crey T; and then 

The ruffled silence spread again, 
Like water that a pebble st 











Our mother rose from where she sat. 
Her needles, as she laid them down, 
Met lightly, and her silken gown 

Settled : no other noise than that. 


“Glory unto the Newly Born !” 
So, as said angels, she did say! 
Because we were in Christmas-day. 
Though it would still be long till dawn. 





She stood a moment with her hands 
Kept in each other, praying much ; 
A moment that the soul may touch 

But the heart only understands. 


Almost unwittingly, my mind 
Repeated her words after her ; 
Perhaps though my lips did not stir ; 
It was scarce thought, or cause assign’d, 


Just then in the room over us 
There was a pushing back of chairs, 
As some who had sat unawares 

So late, now heard the hour, and rose, 
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Anxious, with softly stepping haste, 
Our mother went where Margaret lay, 
Fearing the sounds o’erhead—should 
Have b n her lon tched for t! 
in ins turne 
nly tur ; 
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Our eyes cannot be sati 
With seeing ; nor our 
With hear “- 
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We gather wealth, we ther q 
But know not who shall be o f 
Why should we hasten te st 





So early, and so late take re 


Our labour is not good; our best 








Hopes fade ; 0 urt is stayed on lies 
Verily, we sow l we 
Shall reap the 1, verily 








He who hath little - 
He who hath plenty shall decay ; 
Our fathers went; we pass away ; 

Our children follow on our track ; 

So generations fail, and so 

They are renewed, and come and go, 
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And, when the solemn and deep church-bell 





delighted with 


FLOWERS. 




















Spake f guage quaint and 
( h by the castl 0 I 
\ r “d the fiowers, so blue and 
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rs they are, wherein we read our history, 
\s feld; 
Yet ith awful mystery, 
I hich they beheld. } 
\ ths and manifold as wondrous, 
G n in those siars above ; 
B : ht flowrets under 1 
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Everywhere about us are they gk wi ig, 
t ll pring is born ; 
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In ail places, then, and in all seasons, 
} rs expand their light and soul-like wings, 
reaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin ‘ » human things, 
And w ch , credulous affection 
We behol r tender buds expand; 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


l other Poems. 


Pe y le’s Classical Library. No. 1. 
Newly Translated. 


By J. S. London: Lewis. | 


Homer's Iliad. 


An extract from the first of these works will show its 
lity troy t} stat 
lallt hi i ( 1s 
From The } 
1 wondering till her heart 
hree when the, nisha. +} en ot 
i 1 they vanished with a start, 


1 woke her sister who had been 





unter train had made her q 
l ition of Iliad is decent: but an hun- 
f ferior to Popr’'s Why, th take th 
t ) cur th cost of pr ! it? Ifa 
Peo] S of Homer e desirable, r¢ print Pope 
‘ | ] is no copyright in the way 


| Fiesco, an » Historical ‘i In Five 


| interesting plot? 


| Latter-day Pamphlets. 


hank altered 
London: Wright. 1850. 
reading play, but even Mr. PLANCHE's 
artistic skill has failed to make of it a good acting- 
play. Wherefore this? It is not wanting in the 
elements of the drama, passion, pathos, variety, an 
Still it drags. Can it be because 
we are listening to a translation, and that some of the 
spirit of the original is lost in the passage? It may be 
so. Nevertheless, it will be read with pleasure, and 
his edition of it will be welcome to the admirers of 
SCHILLER. 








from SCHILLER. 


Fresco is a fine 





Ret ee 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Edited by ‘THoMAS 
The Present Time. 
Puimosopners may be broadly distinguished 
into two classes, each the result of a peculi: ir 
mental conformation, the Creative and the De- 
The former are the fewest and the 
the latter the most numerous and 
the most noisy. The characteristic and the 
function of the one is ever to show the world 
what to do; of the other to find fault with what 
is done. ‘The first is by the far the noblest vo- 
cation, and demands the loftiest intellect; the 
second is an office which really great minds 
often perform, but which inferior minds can 
execute almost as well as themselves. ‘The 
ase of fault-finding is proverbial. The slowness 
of construction is rivalled by the rapidity of 
destruction. The destroyer has always been, 
and ever will be, a useful and a necessary office 


Cartytr. No. I. 


structive. 
most silent : 


in society; but it is not therefore one to be | 


held in high honour. That is the heritage of 
him who not only can discern what is wrong 
in the order of things, but at the same time 
shows practically how it may be righted. 

If speeches in Parliament, leading articles, 
and pamphlets, were forbidden never to find 


‘fault with anything without at the same time 


stating, with reasons for it, the means by which 
it may be amended, what a curtailment there 


| would be of Parliamentary Debates and leaded 


columns in the newspapers. And yet why 
should such a ru'e not be made? Why should 
it be lawful for a man to waste the valuable 
time of other men in telling them what they 
knew before, that no human institution is fault- 








less, unless he is prepared then and there to | 
suggest the means by which the fault he indi- | 


‘ates may be remove “dd? 
Had such a rational rule exis sted, we should | 
never have seen Mr. Car tyrr’s Latter-day | 
amphlets, or, at least, this No.l of them. Mr. | 
CARLYLE is emphatically a destroyer : 
his sledge-hammer against whatever is, with the 
heartiest zeal and the most terrible energy. 
IIe topples down many a flimsy structure with 
a blow or two. He makes the most ancient and 
solid edifices groan and shake. But that is all. 
IIe cannot construct the rudest hut. It was 
so with him from the first, and it is so now. He 
has undertaken to denounce to us, in a series 
of pamphlets, of which this is first, about our 
social mal idies, and we might reasonably hope 
to find some sensible and practical suggestions 
for a cure of them, or of some of them. But 


the reader will search in vain for anything of 


the sort. Never does Mr. CARLYLE say, as a 
really wise man—that is, a man who thinks 
with reference to action—would say, “such 
and such are the evils that afflict society ; 
su and such are the cures for them ;” he dis- 


sects the e vils very cleverly, and exhibits them 
in oe eir festering repulsive ness to his audience; | 
but when they are listening with open mouth | 
and ears, eage erly hoping to learn from him by 
| what practic ab le MeASULeS 


he purposes to rid 


| | despair! 
he wields | 





| 


| 


the earth of them, he forthwith flies off into 
some mystical flourish of fine words, which he 
imposes upon his hearers, and, perhaps, even 
upon himself, for something more than words, 
but which, if you search ever so long, will be 
found to yield nothing substantial. 

If, therefore, statesman, or philosopher, or 
politician, expects to discover in Mr. Carty x's 
pamphlet any practical information to assist 
him in the business of government, or the shap- 
ing of reflection to action, he will be entirely 
disappointed. But if the reader be content only 
with profound and novel thoughts thrown in 
here and there, and old thoughts expressed in 
new and striking forms, and with a dash of the 
mystical, in which CartyLE so de lights, and 
touches of poetry, of which he is so capable, this 
first of the Latter-day Pamphlets will reward 
perusal ; but it must be read, to be enjoyed, as 
a miscellaneous collection of the thoughts of a 
strangely compounded mind, and, as such, it 
will be welcomed everywhere. 

It is impossible to attempt to deduce from it 
aught in the shape of an argument, for the 
writer had none ; it can be exhibited only, and 
will be, indeed, so best shown, by extracting 
isolated passages, having in them something 
remarkable. 

He attributes the revolutions of 1848 to the 
Porr, whom he thus describes :— 

THE REFORMING POPE. 

An alarming business, that of governing in the throne 

St. Peter by the rule of veracity! By the rule of 
veracity, the so-called throne of St. Peter was openly 
declared, above three hundred years avo, to bea falsity, 
a huge mistake, a pestilent dead carcass, which this Sun 
More than three hundred years ago, the 
throne of St. Peter received peremptory judicial notice 
to quit ; ; authentic order, registered in Heaven's chancery, 
and since legible in the hearts of all brave men, to tz ake 
itself away ,—to begone, and let us have no more to do 
with 7¢ and its delusions and impious deliriums ;—and it 
has been sitting every day since, it may depend upon it, 
at its own peril withal, and will have to pay exact 
damages yet for every day it has so sat. Law of 
veracity? What this Popedom had to do by the law of 
veracity, was to give up its foul galvanie life, an offence 
to gods and men: honestly to die, and get itself 
buried! 

Far from this was the thing the poor Pope undertook 
in regard to it;—and yet, on the whole, it was essentially 
this too. “ Reforming Pope?” said one of our acquain- 
tunce, often in those wecks, “ Was there ever such a 
miracle? About to break up that huge imposthume too, 
| by ‘curing’ it? Turgot and Necker were nothing to this. 
God is great; and when a scandal is to end, brings 
some devoted man to take charge of it in hope, not in 
”—But cannot he reform? asked many simple 
pe sons - —to whom our friend in grim banter would 
reply: “ Reform a Popedom,—hardly. A wretched old 


was weary of. 





| kettle, ruined from we to Lottom, and consisting mainly 


now of foul grim and rust; stop the holes of it, as your 
antecessors have been doing, with temporary putty, it 
may hang together yet a while; begin to hammer at it, 
solder at it, to what you call mend and rectify it,—it 
will fall to shreds, avnere as rust is rust; go all intoname- 
less dissolution,—and the fat in the fire will be a thing 
worth looking at, poor Pope!” So accordingly it has 
proved. The poor Pope, amid felicitations and tar- 
barrels of various kinds, went on joyfully for a season: 
but he had awakened, he as no other man could do, the 
sleeping elements; mothers of the whirlwinds, con- 
flagrations, earthquakes. Questions not very soluble 
at present, were even sages and heroes set to solve them, 
began evervwhere with new emphasis to be asked. Ques- 
tions which all official men wished, and almost hoped, 
to postpone till Doomsday. Doomsday itself had come; 
that was the terrible truth! 

Strangely mingling his creeds, while violently 
| hostile Negro Emancipation, openly advo- 
cating Slavery, Mr. Car.yY ce is yet a lover of 


DEMOCRACY. 


For universal Democracy, whatever we may think of 
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it, has declared itself as an inevitable fact of the days | 1848. Since the destruction of the old Roman Empire 
in which we live; and he who has any chance to | by inroad of the Northern Barbarians, I have known 
instruct, or lead, in his days must begin by admitting | nothing similar. 

that: new street-barricades, and new anarchies, still And so, then, there remained no king in Europe; no 
more scandalous if still less sanguinary, must return | King except the Public Harangver, haranguing on bar- 
and again return, till governing persons everywhere | relhead, in leading-article; or getting himself aggre- 
know and admit that. Democracy»it may be said | gated into a National Parliament to harangue. And 
everywhere, is here:—for sixty years now, ever since | for about four months all France, and to a great degree 
the grand or First French Revolution, the fact has | all Europe, rough-ridden by every species of delirium, 
been terribly announced to all the world; in message | except happily the murderous for most part, was a wel- 
after message, some of them very terrible indeed; and | tering mob, presided over by M. de Lamartine at the 
now at last all the world ought really to believe it. | Hotel-de-Ville; a most eloquent fair-spoken literary 
That the world does believe it; that even kings now as | gentleman, whom thoughtless persons took for a prophet, 
good as believe it, and know, or with just terror sur- | priest, and heaven-sent evangelist, and whom a wise 
mise, that they are but temporary —- Play- | Yankee friend of mine discerned to be properly “the 
actors, and that Democracy is the grand, alarming, first stump-orator in the world, standing too on the 
imminent and indisputable Reality: this, among the | highest stump,—for the time.” A sorrowful spectacle 
scandalous phases we witnessed in the last two years, | to men of reflection, during the time he lasted, that poor 
is a phasis full of hope: a sign that we are advancing | M. de Lamartine; with nothing in him but melodious 
closer and closer to the very problem itself, which it | wind and soft sowder, which he and the others took for 
will behove us to solve or die;—that all fighting and | somefhine divine and not diabolic! Sad enough; the 
campaigning and coalitioning in regard to the existence | eloquent latest impersonation of Chaos-come-again; able 
of the problem, is hopeless and superfluous henceforth. | to talk for itself, and declare persuasively that it is Cos- 
The gods have appointed it so; no Pitt nor body of | mos! However, you have but to wait a bathe, in such 
Pitts or mortal creatures can all balloons do and must give up their gas in the 
Democracy, sure enough, is here: are collapsed in a sufficiently 
long it will keep hidden underground even in Russia ;— 

and here in England, though we object to it resolute ly 

in the street-barricades and insurrectionary pikes, and | 
decidedly will not open doors to it on those terms, the 

tramp of its million feet is on all streets and thorough- 

fares, the sound of its bewildered thousandfold voices is | 
in all writings and speakings, in all thinkings and : . 
modes and activities of men: the soul that does not | To examine this recipe of 2 
now, with hope or terror, discern it, is not the one we | it is for governing nations, nay, how nt . 
address on this occasion. What is democracy; this in these new times, for governing England ee ee 
huge inevitable prodt luct of the destinies, which j is every- | We are used to it so Jong; this, too, is an alarming n= | 
where the portion of our Europe in these latter days ? quiry, to which all thinking men, and good citizens of 

There lies the question for us. Whence comes it. this | their country, who have an ear for the small still 

universal big black democracy; whither tends it; what | Voices and eternal intimations, across the temporary 

is the meaning of it A meaning it must have, or it | Clamours and loud blaring proc lamations, are now 

would not be here. If we can find the right meaning | solemnly invited. Invited by the rigorous fact 1 } 
of it, we may, wisely submitting or wisely resisting and | which will one day, and that perhaps soon, demand 
controlling, still hope to live in the midst of it; if we re-decision of it from us,—with 
cannot find the right meaning, if we find only the wrong 
or no meaning in it, to live will not be possible. 








appoint it otherwise | cases 
pressure of things, an 
wretched manner before long. 





one knows not how 


Yet while advocating Democracy, he despises 
and denounces Parliaments as worthless. What, 
then, dves he want ? 


PARLIAMENT. 


it may 








practical decision or 
enormous penalty if we decide it wrong! I think we 


ti one day; better 


shall all have to consider this question, 


mt. t i ma 2 | perhaps now than later, when the leisure may be less. | 
Phis is powerful writing. Equally so is his If a Parliament with suffrages and universal or any 
picture of the | conceivable kind of suffrages, is the method, then cer- 
tainly let ns set about discovering the kind of suffrages, | 


EUROPEAN REVOLUTION OF ‘48. 





and rest no moment till we have got the But it is 
possible a Parliament may not be the method! Possible 
the inveterate notions of the English People may have 
settled it as the method, and the Everlasting Laws of 
Nature may have settled it as not the method! Not the 
whole method; nor the method at all, if taken as the 


Everywhere immeasurable Democracy rose monstrous, 
loud, blatant, inarticulate as the voice of Chaos. Every- 
Where the Official holy-of-holies was scandalously laid 
bare to dogs and the profane;—Enter, all the world, 
see what kind of Official holy it is. Kings 
and reigning persons, stared in sudden horror, the voice 
of the whole world bellowing in their ear, 
imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes! 
off!”—and, what was peculiar and notable in this year 
for the first time, the Kings all made haste to go, as if | 
exclaiming, “We are poor histrios, we sure enough ;— 
did you want heroes? Don’t kill us; we couldn't help 
it!” Not one of them turned round, and stood upon his Reader, did you ever hear of “Constituted Anarchy ?” 
Kingship, as upon a right he could afford to die for, or | Anarchy; the choking, sweltering, ‘deaite and killing 
to risk his skin upon; by no manner of means. That, | rule of No-rule; the consecration of cupi lity, and bray- 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





everywhere, | 


while? 





os Begone, ve 
Off with you, And thus he raves against all existing 
Governments. Still, we ask, what sort of 
Government would he have ? 


BRITISH LIBERTY, 





J say, is the alarming peculiarity at present. Democracy, | ing folly, and dim stupidity and baseness, in most 
on this new occasion, finds all Kings conscious that they | of the affairs of men? Slop-shirts attainable three- 
are but Playactors. The miserable mortals, enacting | half-pence cheaper, by the ruin of living bodies and 
their High Life Below Stairs, with faith only that this | immortal souls? Solemn Bishops and wah Dignitaries, 

Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis, | owr divine “Pillars of Fire by night,” debating meanwhile, 

—the truculent Constable of the Destinies sud lenly | with their largest wigs, and gravest look. upon some- 
enters: “Scandalous Phantasms, what do you here? | thing they call “ prevenient grace?” Alas, our noble 
Are ‘solemnly constituted Impostors’ the proper Ki men of genius, Heaven’s real messengers to us, they 
of men? Did you think the Life of Man was a grimace | also venliaal nearly futile by the wasteful time;—} re- 
ing dance of apes? ‘To be led always by the squeak appointed they everywhere, and assiduous ly ti wing by 

of your paltry fiddle? Ye miserable, this Universe is not | all their pe lagognes and monitors, to “rise in Parlia- 
an upholstery Puppet-play, but a terrible God’s Fact; | ment,” orations, write books, or in short 
and you, [ think,—had not you better be gone!” They | speak words, for the approval of reviewers; instead of 
fled precipitately, some of them with what we may cal P doing real king gly u work to be apy woved of by the gods! 
an exquisite ignominy,—in terror of the treadmill ¢ Or responsible to 
worse, And everywhere the people, or the pop > a no God that “pie hea ir of, but tothe twenty-seven million 
take their own government upon themselves; and open | gods of the shilling gallery. A government tumbling 
“ kinglessness,” what we call anarchy,—how happy if | and drifting on the whirlpools and mud-deluges, float- 
it be anarchy plus a street-constable:—is everywhere | ing 
the order of the day. Such was the history, from Baltic 
to Mediterranean, in Italy, France, Prussia, Austria, 
from end to end of Europe, those March days of 











to compose 





Governmet! a “responsi ble” one; 








atop in a conspicuous manner, nowhither,—like the 
carcass of a drowned Authentic Chaos come up 
into this sunny cosmos again; and all men singing 
Gloria in excelsis, In spirituals and temporals, in field 











and workshop, from Manchester to Dorsetshire, from 
Lambeth Palace to the Lanes of Whitechapel, where- 
ever men meet and toil and traffic together,—Anarchy, 
Anarchy; and only the street-constable (though with 
ever-increasing difficulty) still maintaining himself in 
the middle of it; that so, for one thing, this b!essed 
exchange of slop-shirts for the souls of women may 
transact itself in a peaceable manner!—I, for my part, 
do profess myself in eternal opposition to this, and dis- 
cern well that universal Ruin has us in the wind, unless 
we can get out of this. My friend Crabbe, in a late 
number of his Jntermittent Radiator, pertinently enough 
exclaims: 

“ When shall we have done with all this of Bri- 





Parliament, how fit | 


needlewomer, 


tish Liberty, Voluntary Principle, Dangers of Centrali- 


| zation, and the like? It is really getting too bad. For 


British Liberty, it seems, the people cannot be taught 
to read. British Liberty, shuddering to intertere 
with the rights of capital, takes six or eight mil- 

f money annually to feed the idle labourer 
whom it dare not employ. For British Liberty we live 
over poisonous cesspools, gully-drains, and detestable 
abominations; and omnipotent London 
the dirt out of itself. British Liberty produces—what ? 
Floods of Hansard Debates every year, and apparently 
little else at present. If these are the results of British 
Liberty, I, for one, move we should lay it on the shelf a 
little, look out for something other and farther. 
We have achieved British L iberty hundreds of years ago; 
= dare fast growing, on the strength of it, one of the most 
absurd populations the Sun, among his great Museum 

f Absurdities, looks down upon at present.” 


lic ns of 


cannot sweep 





One passage, in conclusion, which contains a 
truth that had occurred to us before. We hear 
a great deal about distressed needlewomen. 
Wherefore is it, then, that all housekeepers in 
London will tell you that if a needlewoman is 
wanted to do some work a household, it is 
very difficult to obtain one who knows how to 
make even a gown, and, if found, she is only to 
be obtained at the price of 2s. 6d or 3s. a day, 
besides four hearty meals, equal together to 
a day, or 30s. per week. Why 
has not competition, if it exists to the extent 


wages of 5s. 


asserted, reduced these extravagant prices, 
Yet is the fact we have stated familiar to 
every housekeeper in London as to ourselves, 


and certainly contrasts strangely with the com- 
plaints that fill the newspapers, Mr. CartyLe 
has an inkling of this. 


Many things have been written about shirtmaking; 
it here perh me s is the saddest thing of all, not written 
that I know ef. Shirts | by the th 
thousand are made at twopence-halfpenny each ; and 


oak ere till nov 





| in the meenwhile no needlewoman, distre -ssed or other, 


can be procured London by any housewife to give, 
r fair wages, fair help in Ask any thrifty 
house-mother, high or low, and she will answer. In 
hi and in low, there is the same answer: No 
“distressed ” or other, has been found 
le in any of the houses I frequent. Imaginary 
who demand considerable wages, a1 





it sewing. 


eh houses 


real needlewoman, 






a deepish appetite for beer and viands, I hear of everywhere; 
but their sewing proves too often a distracted puckering 
and botching; not sewing, only the fallacious hope of it, 
a fond imagination of the mind. Good sempstresses are 

be hired in every village; and in London, with its 
famishing thirty-thousand, not at all, or hardly. Is 
not No-government beautiful in human business? To 







such length has the Leave-alone principle carried it, 
by way of organizing labour in this affair of shirt- 
making. 


The only remedy we can discover as lurking 
in Mr, Cartye’s mind, though he fears to 
avow it in so many words, is the adoption of 
Socialism, the organization of lubour. Strange, 
that with the experience of France before his 
eyes, a thinking man should yet cling to sucha 
fallacy. We trust that his future pamphlets 
will be more practically useful, even if they be 
less amusing. E. W. ¢ 
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Socialism Unmasked: a Plain Lecture. From the F must observe, ‘telnet that those whe will derive _ | priests were to st tand j in the stead of the scriptures in 


benefit from them are persons who have received ¢ 
and have been trained in’some retin 


French of CHARLES GouraRb. Slater. 
Ir scarcely needed M. Gourarn’s liberal education 

















most clear at p ' to habits of reflection. 

Enclishmen that Socialism These remarks apply to the series in general; but we 
ro a but. if t] b owe a more special notice to the particular volume 
them read this excell f | now before us. It gives us pleasure to observe, in the 
clever lecture. and thi 1] first place, that it supplies a gap we had previously 
were not, unhappily, that , lt. One of the former volumes treated of Christian 





1 Practice inthe Second Century, before there 
time for either to become much vitiated; and 
equent number of the series we had a tolerably 
| full and impartial account of our contemporary C hris- 
| tianity, in such phases as it now exhibits, and with 
1 variations of speculative belief and actual practice 


and with the best intentions, 1 
engaged in promulgati i 
ing its pri 
we should have said that it 














existence among us 





once so weak and well-in 








his of the mon - obtain ¢ our existing sects. But what we 

this of the mon W : 

Dettiien cnaw te Peancht witht | vhat this volume at length affords, was 

ae weer i a = . . | ae , : “ : : 
and to society. which { 1 Im-spirited view of that period in the 


church, which stands midway between 
n Christianity still retained its first purity, 
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place of the first, there is much extravagant abuse of 


| the yulgar tongue, one is horrified to think how gro- 
tesque and inadequate must have been the popular 
notion as to the contents of the sacred volume. As for 
morality, so distorted were the principles which the 
best men at this epoch sought to carry out, that even 
those who were inspired with the purest zeal could only 
insist on voluntary poverty and asceticism of life, and 
with much fatiguing iteration admonish those whom 
they taught to crush those affections and sympathies on 
which all our domestic relations subsist, and which are 
in fact, the surest safeguards of virtue; while the place 
of all imaginative appeals is, in the much-lauded ser- 
mons of St. BerNArp, supplied by the poorest play 
upon words, the most impossible applications of scrip- 
ture metaphors, and a grotesque association of sacred 
names and persons with mean and petty associations 
ever hovering on the verge of blasphemy, and often 
seeming to us to pass far beyond it. We are of 
course aware that it is possible to garble extracts, and, 
even in one’s own words, by dexterous omissions, to give 
a false representation of one’s real sentiments; but there 
is an air of fairness in the manner in which the evi- 
dence is here laid before us, which is calculated to gain 
our confidence. The author seems to have no reluctance 
to bring out the lights as well as the shadows of his 
picture, and the former, though few, are all the brighter 
in their contrast to the too prevalent gloom. There is 
no attempt made to conceal the useful services which 
the monastic orders have rendered to learning and phi- 
losophy, although their religions teaching and their 
moral code are discovered to be false and defective. 
Nor, in the midst of the good Abbot’s trivialities is 
there any disposition to withhold from him his just meed 
of praise for the courage which he seems uniformly to 
have displayed in rebuking him in high places, repres- 
sing the barbarities of the powerful, and interposing 
between them and their victims the shield of the 
church's protection. There is no more fear of conse- 
quences, and no more mincing of matters, when he 
writes to Conrap, Duke of Zeringen, to reprove his 
violence, than when he writes to his own young nephew 
to censure his abandonment of the stern order of the 
Cistercians, for the more indulgent rule of the order of 
Clugni, all which our author brings out with due promi- 
nency. 

The consequences which flow from such teaching as 
that which has been indicated are just what might 
have been expected. As the multiplication of ridicu- 
lous legends and miracles, from the excessive demand 
they made on human crédulity, succeeded in making 
many sceptics within the bosom of the church; so, the 
imposition of unnatural rules of moral conduct, from 
their very opposition to nature, and the outrage they 
offered to man’s best affections, ended in making the 
religious only the craftier in their me: and the pro- 
founder in their dissimulation; while the ban which 
was pronounced against all innocent pleasures, prepared 
them to avail themselves of the most atrocious substi- 
tutes, and to make the power of the church, which they 
wielded, the terrible instrument of accomplishing their 
infamous designs. As regarded those who scoffed at 
religious restraints, and did not care to affect an out- 
ward sanctity, the only effect of the system was to ag- 
gravate their indifference to the claims of morality, and 
to make them the more desperately and outrageously 
wicked. The mutual relation of the sexes, too, being 
bereaved of that character of sacredness which the 
Divine Being had originally conferred on it—marriage 
itself being pronounced a state of comparative sinful- 
ness on which none who wished to preserve a reputation 
for the fictitious kind of holiness which was then in 
vogue, would adventure—it naturally followed that the 
regular ties which bind the sexes fell into contempt, 
the amenities of life, which are their usual result, were 
sacrificed, so that on one side might be seen the 
scowling priest revenging on the daic or the heretic his 
sacrificed pleasures, and forsworn indulgence in domestic 
felicity; while on the other was presented a scene of 
bold and unblushing licentiousness such as Rome her- 








| self hardly equalled, even when most fallen from the 


stern virtue of her prime, and most abandoned to the 
vices which consumed her maturer strength. Strange, 
too, were the shiftings of the scene, and anomalous the 
characters performed by the actors in the solemn farce. 
Too often might the Jaic and the priest be seen ex- 


changing their several parts,—the former vainly seeking 
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spection. It remains to be seen what the opponents 
and vilifiers of this branch of physiology will say to 
these facts. Will they admit that they have erred; or 
will they be silent; or will they impugn them, or, if 
they cannot do that, how will they lift up their heads 
again? Weshall be curious to see what reception they 
give to this official report. 





The Celestial 7: legraph : or, the Secrets of the Life to 
Come, fc. By L. Aten. CAHAGNET. London: 
Pierce. 

AtTHouUGH put forth as the product of Mesmerism, we 

must, on behalf of scientific Mesmerism, repudiate alto- 

gether this production, as being in any manner connected 
with science. The explanation of it is sufficiently easy, 
without terming it altogether an imposture. It is pre- 
cisely similar to the case of Davis of America, whose 
revelations we reviewed some two or three years since. 
The patients are, probably, truly mesmeric patients, and 
really thrown into the mesmeric sleep. But, as every 
person knows well who has watched the condition of 
the patient’s mind in this state, the imagination is ex- 
ceedingly active, and the slightest suggestion of a topic 
is sufficient to set fancy going, and to produce the most 
brilliant and wild ideas, which are so vivid, that they 
appear to the patients to be realities. Ifthe mind has 
been previously, in its waking state, much employed in 
any fanciful theme, that will be the most ready direction 
of the train of ideas in the mesmeric state. Now, in 

Davis's case, and in those described in this volume, it 

is plain that the patients had been pretty well imbued 

with Swedenborgianism, previously to the mesmeric 
sleep, and, therefore, in their sleep, they carry on the 

Swedenborgian train of ideas, and dream the things and 

dialogues they describe, and which, with some embellish- 

ments doubtless, are reported in this volume, which, 
nevertheless, is strange and curious, but calculated to 
do much harm, with the unthinking, to the credit of 

Mesmerism. But, like Chemistry in the hands of the 

Alchemists, Mesmerism is not, in itself, the less useful or 

true, because it is perverted by fanatics or impostors. 

Therefore, we at once, on behalf of the Science of Mes- 

merism, hasten to enter a protest against this volume, 

as being in no way entitled to claim alliance with it. 
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Pourquoi la Révolution d'Angleterre a-t-elle 
réussi? Discours sur l’ Histoire de la Révo- 
lution d’ Angleterre. Par M. Guizor. Paris: 
Victor Masson. 1850. On the Causes of 
the Success of the English Revolution of 
1640—1688. By M. Guizor. Murray. 

Tue career, which it has been M. Guizot’s 

fortune to pursue, is marked with so many 

varieties of success and failure, and has been 
cast, during a period of such wonderful and 
continued changes in the history of nations 

and governments, that the opinions of such a 

a man, whether formed by his researches as an 

historian, or by his practical experience as a 

statesman and minister, must be always par- 

ticularly deserving of attention and study. 

The subject that M. Guizor has chosen for 

the discourse which he has addressed to his 

own countrymen and to ourselves, involves 
questions of such moment, that their impor- 
tance cannot be too highly estimated, for the 
experiment which France is now making, 
again places at issue the merits of Constitu- 
tional and Democratic power, of Monarchial 
and Republican Government. 

In addressing England, M. Gvizor recalls 
to mind the sound good sense, the caution, 
the unity of purpose which enabled our an- 


cestors, at the cries of peril, to forget their | 


most deep-rooted animosities and_ bitterest 
dissensions, whether political or religious, and 
to combine to save the country from utter 
wreck and perdition. The struggle with them, 
was to uphold their institutions, to defend 


them from aggression; and it was the fear of 





change rather than the desire for it, which 
occasioned the English Revolution. To France, 
M. Guizor speaks in a voice of warning and 
rebuke, and endeavours to inculcate an in- 
structive lesson from the example which this 
country affords. In alluding to the trials un- 
dergone by England during years of dissen- 
sions, civil war, and the crowning Revolution 
of 1688, M. Guizor says: “ A people who can 


understand and act upon the counsels which | 


Gop has given it in the past events of its 


history, is safe in the most dangerous crisis of | 
its fate. England had learned from her former | 


trials, that a Revolution is an immense and 


incalculable disorder, which entails on society | 


great evils, great perils, and great crimes; a 
disorder which a rational people may be com- 
pelled to undergo, but which they will dread 
and repel until it is forced upon them by an 
imperious necessity. In her new trials, Eng- 
land did not forget this lesson. She endured 
much, she struggled long, to avoid another re- 
volution; nor did she resign herself to it till she 
saw no other way of saving her rights, her 
honour, and her faith. It is the glory of the 
Revolution of 1688, and the main cause of its 
success, that it was an act of mere defence, 
and of necessary defence. Whilst this revo- 
lution was defensive in principle, it aimed at 
precise and limited objects. In great political 
and special convulsions, a fever of boundless 
and impious ambition sometimes seizes upon 
society ; men think themselves entitled to lay 
hands upon everything, and to remodel the 
world at their will. These vague and pre- 
sumptuous schemes of human creatures, treat- 
ing the great and complex system in which 
their place is marked out, as if it were a chaos, 
and striving to exalt themselves into creators, 
are as impotent as they are insane; the ut- 
most that they can do is, to throw all that they 
touch into the confusion of their own delirious 
dreams. England did not fall into this wild 
error. Instead of aspiring to alter the founda- 
tions of society, and the destinies of mankind, 
she asserted and maintained her religion and 
her positive laws and rights; and did not carry 
her claims, or even her desires beyond the 
limits which they prescribed. Witha singular 
mixture of magnanimity and discretion, she 
accomplished a revolution which gave to the 
country a new head and new guarantees, 
but which stopped short with the attainment 
of those objects. . . . . Nor was the 
merit, nor the burthen of the Revolution 
limited to either of the great parties which 
had so long been opposed in opinion, They 
brought it about in concert, and by mutual 
concessions. It was imposed on both by a 
common necessity, and was not, to either, a 
victery or a defeat. Though watching its 
approach with widely different sentiments, 
both saw it to be inevitable, and shared in its 
accomplishment.” The qualities which M 
Guizor attributes to the nation at the period 


in question, were not, however, the result of 


any peculiar traits of national character, 
although the existence and the presence of a 
Parliament, while affording a guarantee for 
their liberties, had implanted in the English 
a love of order and a regard for the Constitu- 
tion, which had secured to all grades a common 
inheritance of freedom, and which they now 
saw attacked, but it was in defence of a higher 
cause, one which came home to every heart, 
in spite of the divisions in the Church, and the 
violence of its different sects, that all parties 
rallied round its standard. It was in the name 
of religion and liberty of conscience, as well as 
of political liberty, that England entered upon 


her revolution. “The revolution which took 
place in Germany, in the sixteenth century, 
| was religious, and not political; that in 
| France, in the eighteenth, was political and 
not religious. It was the peculiar felicity of 
England in the seventeenth century, that the 
spirit of religious faith, and the spirit of poli- 
tical liberty, reigned together, and that she 
entered upon the two revolutions at the same 
|time, All the great passions of the human 
| soul were thus excited and brought in action, 
while some of the most powerful restraints by 
| which they are controlled, remained unbroken, 
|and the hopes and aspirations of eternity 
| 
| 


remained to console and tranquillize those 
whose earthly hopes and ambitiens had suffered 
shipwreck.” 

It would carry us far beyond our limits to 
follow M. Guizor through this most instructive 
discourse, or to attempt to give extracts from 
his clear and masterly review of the events 
which led to the fall of Cuarves I. to the 
elevation of CromweE tt, to the Restoration, to 
the dethronement of James, and the accession 
of Witn1AmM and Mary, events which have 
been fully dealt with by our own historians 
and philosophers. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few extracts from the author’s 
estimate of the characters of the most im- 
portant individuals of the period. 


CHARLES I. 


Charles the First, full of haughty pretensions, though 
devoid of elevated ambition, and moved rather by the 
desire of not derogating in the eyes the kings, his peers, 
than by that of ruling with a strong hand over his 
people, twice attempted to introduce into the country 
the maxims and the practice of absolute monarchy: 
the first time, in presence of Parliament, at the instiga- 
tion of a vain and frivolous favourite, whose presump- 
tuous incapacity shocked the good sense and wounded 
the self-respect of the humblest citizen: the second 
time, by dispensing with Parliament altogether, and 
ruling alone by the hand of a minister, able and 
energetic, ambitious and imperious, though not without 
greatness of mind, devoted to his master, by whoin he 
was imperfectly understood and ill supported, and aware 
too late that kings are not to be saved solely by incur- 
ring ruin, however nobly, in their service . . Within 
the Parliament, the conflict was severe, but short. The 
monarchical party tried to array itself around the king, 
and to govern in his name. ‘These first essays at con- 
stitutional government failed ere they had well begun; 
they failed through the faults of the king, who was in- 
consistent, frivolously obstinate, and as insincere with 
his counsellors as with his enemies; through the in- 
experience of those counsellors, alternately too exclusive 
and too yielding, and constantly thwarted or betrayed 
in the palace, as well asin the Parliament; and finally, 
through the distrust and the pretensions of the re- 
volutionary party, determined not to yield or rest till the 
absolute power, which they sought to overthrow, should 
have passed into their own hands. 


CROMWELL. 


Cromwell was remarkable for the extent and force 
of his natural talents. His mind was wonderfully in- 
ventive, supple, prompt, firm, and perspicacious, and he 
possessed a vigour of character which no obstacle could 
daunt, and no conflict weary. He pursued his designs 
with an ardour as exhaustless as his patience, through 
the slowest and most tortuous, or the most abrupt and 
daring ways. He excelled equally in winning and in 
ruling men by personal and familiar intercourse; he 
displayed equal ability in leading an army or a party. 

Te had the instinct of popularity and the gift of autho- 
rity, and he let loose factions with as much audacity as 
| he subdued them. But, born in the midst of a revolu- 
tion, and raised to sovereign power by a succession of 
violent convulsions, his genius, from first to last, was 
essentially revolutionary; and even when taught by ex- 








| perience the necessity of order and government, he was 
incapable of either respecting or practising the immuta- 
ble moral laws which are the only basis of government. 
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Owing to the faults of his nature, or the instability 
his } he wanted regularity and calmness in 
the exercise of power; had instant recourse to extreme 
measures, like a man pursued by the dread of mortal 


he 
government i 
1 one 


dangers, and, his reme 


} 


perpe tu- 
sought to 
a work 


by the violence of 
ated even aggravated the 
cure. The establishment of a 
which requires a more regular cours 
furinable to the eternal laws 

was able to subjugate the ition which 
largely contributed to make, to build up 
vernment in the place of that which he had subvert 
He was supple in appearance, but at bottom inflexible 
in his ambitious purposes; frank even to audacity when 
he wanted to carry men along with him; shar ssly 
hypocritical and deceitful when he wished to conceal his 
intentions. 


or evils which 














e, an - 
2] 
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he h ul so 


: > 
of moral order, Cromwel 


revolt 


but not a go- 


ed, 


] 
nee. 


CHARLES I, 


In regard to politics, Charles the Second had too 
mnch good sense and too much indifference to use any 


earnest endeavours to obtain absolute power. He care d 
for nothing but his pleasure, loved power only as a 


and willingly consented 
off the 
annoy ance 


means of enjoyment, to conces- 
sions and compromises order to ward 
extreme strug himself 
them. But in his inmost heart 
the only form of government which suited 
commanded his respect. . ... 
was at once sceptical and Catholic; | 
and as corrupt in mind as in ; 
Thus, though his conduct was not that of an absolute 
and Catholic king, Cl in his heart 
absolutist and a Catholic; his sympathies were with 
the sovereigns of the continent, and not with the faith 
and the policy of his own nation. 


in 
. . a = 
ales, or spare the 
absolute monarchy was 

taste or 
In religion, Charles 
elieving in nothing 


manners, . . . 


his 


1arles was an 


JAMES II, 


Second Catholie and an absolutist 
at heart, and his conduct was consistent with his con- 
viction. He was also blindly enterprising, and persisted 
in his enterprises with all the obstinac y of a narrow and 
sterile mind, and the hardness of a cold and arid 
heart. 


James the was a 





WILLIAM III. 

William was an ambitious prince. It puerile to 
believe that, up to the moment of the appeal sent to 
him from London in 1688, he had been insensible 
the desire of mounting the throne of England, or ig 
of the schemes which had long been laid for raising him 
to it. William followed the progress of the 
step by step; though he took no part in the means, he 
did not ject the end; and, without 


norant 


re dire ctly encoura- 
ging, he protected its authors. His ambition was en- 
nobled by the greatness and justness of the cause to 
which it was attached; the cause of religious liberty 


and of the balance of power in Europe. Never did man 

















make a vast political design more exclusively the 
thought and purpose of his ife than William did. The 
work which he accon ed on the field or in the} 


cabinet was his passion; his own aggrandizement was 


but the means to that end. Whatever were his vy 
on the crown of England, he never atte mpte ed to realiz 
thein by violence and disorder. To his well-regulated 


and lofty mind the inherent vice and d 
quences of h means were obvious and revolt 
when the career was 0} ened to him by Er 

he did not suff leterred fi 
it by thes 
to preyail, to reap 
triumph. rious mixture of 
and Christian faith, of personal ambition and devotion 
to public ends. 
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Saxon Map, in Hei spheres . On 
this map the whole of our possessior deeply coloured 
so that the ext | it a glance 





In “ Schemes 
over a very , 
much likelihood of great national be accruing from 
the various pl: and scl individuals have 
suggested for the moral and phy ysical i Hewes of the 
country. The authors uf these, he their 
system on false definitions « f happiness and its elements, 
and place personal duty, fi elations, 
and public policy on foundations. 
Music;” “English Mai and Ameri 
‘The Colonies of tl lo-Saxons;” “ 
and a notice of Mr Jlectro-Biolog 
given. There is also an original song (“ 
Sailor”) set to music. 

The Magazine, for 
address from the editor it is stated, 
will in future confine itself 
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Gentleman's In an 


that the magazine 


holly to wl 





almost w 








hitherto been its most attractive features—tTlistory, | 
Biography, Archzolo md the Obituary. Compres- | 
sion has been adopted, so that more room will be ob- | 
tained. The number before us is an evidence that the | 
editor has been right in concentrating his force to his own 
exclusive path. U ye rds of fifty cont a ms appear. | 
Among them are “Sir Philip Sydney < ri in | 


Tusti 


iterature ; 


ices: 


Discoveries ;” 
Present State of 


*¢ Campbell's L ives of the 
F Archite 








Castle in the Reign of Queen eth ;” with an illus- 
tration, and “ Worsae’s Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark,” with wood-cuts. 

The Dublin University Magazine follows up its re- 


marks in regard to the Colonies by a paper on Canada. 
The writer strongly enforces the necessity of a 
liberal mode of governing the Canadas. Hitherto, 
controul burdensome to the 
“not let them feel that 
A few more 
have much 


more 
he 
asserts, we have made 
people—in future, we should 
they wronged by the connexion.” 

Random Records of a Ramble in the East,” 
amusing anecdote and many bits of novel information. 
The Life Insurance” tale, rather 


are 





e is a strange or 


spisode. An over-speculative Dublin merchant who 
had insured his life, resolves to re-establish the fortune 
"his family by “ dying,” and thus enable them to get 
the amount of the policy of insurance. He also 


resolves to escape from his coffin, and, unknown to his 
l 
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fami escape to the C lew 


an 


more innocent life. All t 
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cess in keeping th down 1e Backwoods, exhibit 
nuch skill in treating of sublunary The hero's 
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national literature in “* Hyperborea1 it 
| aims at enlightening us on the matters of historial 
terest, with which the Orkney l 
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with the striking articles on the Color 
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Eliza Cook's Journal continues to imitate Ch s 
—but the author ss's coadjutors are below the st rd 
maintained by her Northern conten 

The People s and Towitts Ji ] There is a 











tolerably rood wood-cut of “* Kossu but tl letter 
sketch is meagre for such a subject. But 
renerally the matter is of a very good ord ‘ 4 
vast mass of it there is. 
Sharpes London Magazine has more of the 
magazine about it than any of the cheap monthilies, 





ut fewer. 


The articles and tales 


Frank Fairlegh, Part 14. 








Part 10, runs from “ Coo” to 
of the Liverpool 


The British Gazetteer, 
“Tea,” and the good engraving 
Custom Seon besides maps. 

The Vegetarian Messenger, Part 1. (Office, 15 
cadilly.) “ advo ates total abstinence from the fc 
i Is, and th loption of veeetarian he 
eat de real of matter tending to elucidate 
: Editor. 
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vast i 


2 contains nothing to induce 
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bound 
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in steel, and wood-cuts es tr 
The Domestic Economist, No. 1, for January, is a 
new and useful | er odieal, edited by Mr. Jonnson, the 
f the “Cottage Gardener,” ond designed to 

‘t and convey every kind of information useful in 
; establi The subjects treated of in 
“ Our Work Table;” “ Hints 

“Choice of a Home;” “ Do- 


“ Household 





of ladies’ work. 





shment. 





1 
this number, 
to Young Housekeepers ;” 
mestic S; initary Instructions ;” 
Furniture and Decorati : 

The National C 
Part 37, progresses rapidly towards its conclusion. * 
present number ends with the word “ Recovery.” It has 


been so often commended here that it is s¢ arcely neces- 


are such as 
Me sdicine ;” 
* and suc h like. 

Use ful Knowle dge ie. 


"hy 


Lie€ 





lope dia of 





sary to repeat our approval of it. 

Miss Martineau’s History of England during - 
Thirty Peace, Part 12, completes the work, 
have more to say in a review of the en- 


Years’ 


1t.} 
wien 


we shall 





Part 20, by Geo. Lone, 
It is a valuable history of 
hurried towards 
get it within the 


France and its Revolutions. 
Esq., is also now completed. 


Modern France, but a little 
mclusion, in order, perhaps, t 


too much 
the e 


prescribed space. 

The Cottage Gardener, for January, proceeds prosper- 
ously, and contains every kind of information that could 
be useful to the cultivators of gardens, however 
small 

The Land we Live In. Part 30, devoted to the 
Staffordshire Potteries. It is as copiously and beauti- 
full 1 and interesting to read as its pone 


is 


y embellishec 





cessors of the series, and everybody must be familiar 
now with their attractions. These are not less. 

The Family Herald, for January, contains the same 
well-selected v ariety of Romance, and Ess: ay, and Prose, 
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Flower. Ballad. 
London: 
A pretty little ballad, 


1an is usual with such 


By Epwarp PERRY 
George. 


with more of originality in it 
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Tie 


compositions. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHAT. 


r'i1m London Sacred Harmonic Society have announced 
Handel’s Oratorio, “ Deborah,” for performance at their 




















Exeter Hall Concert, on Monday evening next. Reeol- 

cting the many rich treats Mr. Surnam has afford 
is, WE re in mmending this announcement 
to our rea notice The | yand is a very effective one, 
ind among » vocalists who will help on that occasion 
are the names of several favourite performers. St. 
Mar Hall was opened on _ Monday last, when the 
con inder Mr. Hullah’s direction was given. 





dates of the Philharmonic ‘ 


Phe oncerts are as follows: 
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snuch-talked-of libretto, written for Se Majesty's 
The itre by M. Scribe, on the subject of Shakspeare’s 
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Before passing from this class of subjects, something 
must bi 1 of Mr. J. Worr’s little works 
“artridaes (11). and Goldfinches or rather 





that is the 























( point , pr ing, in a position to 
Chat tl 
idied fr annot doubt, bearin ig 
n | Wood Shelter, in last year’s 
Academy Exhi leed, though hi close to tl 
ceiling, tl uality of truth in the Goldfinches remains 
Phe lar ivass in the rooms is No. 16, Oliver 
( Lord Protect ngland, dictating lo 
Py It s Latin Seen he celebrated De spatch 
in fa ] f stants of ” the Vall ys 
* Pied I'l tof Mr. "Mewsnals the. w d 
1] qu ! the L cretary’s sonnet, Avenge, 
| 0 ] , a l f d Sai we omit If creat 
| ind life-sized figures constitute a historic 








holding out one hand, Milton sits with a pen in his. 
l ‘tion of the paintin 





iron-bound box containing papers, by a book or two, and 


. 
| 
hy 


| 


atmo- | one could have done more con pletely. 
w | sent to the Sultan (No. 203), is : 


kennel-keeper, and doctoring a hound’s foot; since ce the mn 
his hands have dwindled out of all proportion. Of 
123, Southd , the animals by Mr. ANSDELL, and 
by Mr. CRESWICK, we can speak | 
‘ ed praise. The ridges of close- | (No. 142), » 
t l nost deceptive ir 
s 1 dright, th 


C08 val-} heaver, and in King Lear, and Mad Tom, i‘ 1ere 
he aspect of real and of 
Po 1ong the better successes in character are 
nd Lance's Dog. A Troop of Dragoons 
think Mr. GiLBert’s best work; this no 
Aladdin's Pre- 
study of colour. After 
several years’ experience of Mr. GiLBeErt, in the Exhi- 
bitions, he certainly appears to show but seldom, in 
painting, those truly high qualities of art which may 
not unfrequently be found in his woodcut designs. 
There is less of marked character in Mr. MoGrorp’s 


feigned madness is invested 
Caliban, 
King John, 


| small picture, Periwinkle Gatherers and Shrimpers (No. 


a 
2 | 


| gation (No. 445.) ‘There is a « 
{a 


| sketch is liable to be passed over, 
al | it 
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well stands | 
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Cromwell's hat and cloves; and that there is not such } 


1 thing as an outline within the limits of these 9 feet 
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| 
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icture, t] » are two more, Slauahte red Saints to | 


I 
he avenged; and a third, it may be, in the 
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Mr. Lacy, whose fine work of last year, Cromiwell and 
hie Da t i ct, b en the means of 
fti yme sort 1 stock certainly 





a vain 








lls, in Milton reading to Cromwell the 











Def Re ( al s (No. 443), Mr. H 

MuRRAY 1 worl obtrusi in size, and by so 
] than Mr. NewrENHAm’s. The 

f 1 r Mil is (we eak on the faith 
t ) nded for Cromwell 


17). entitled The Highland Glea 
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| {st (No. 30), by Mr. Sant, is a half-length 
e of idy, braceleted and tiaraed, studying the 
ls \I skill is laved in the r ne of an 
‘ 7 . 1 
“ . with t preservation of great 
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r work, The Rivals (No. 149), we must leave to | WALTER MARsHALL's M.S 
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' : lel playine with a 

i ( vO ¢ incidents. he pic- 

t i ff uf. expression, 
4 = r lent. at « } il cessoy 

Mr. Jonn Gripert exhibits three examples of his 

ki N 64, The Pla f Shakspere, a kind of 

tabl of t characters SHAKSPERES 

s ( rt t ry 

pretty; parts—where idea is more neces than 

‘> arrange very ¢ [hus, the majority of the 








ile heures ple is 


Fy md ils hey in y 
Oph ia, and Falstaff, in Jag 


> denciency is felt in Hamle f. 
, who looks like a ruffianly 


i f | lay-figure ma 
Mr. T. Brooks sends a head of an idiot girl (No. 


76), than we should have expected from his works in 


true works of art, | former years. Yet it may be that, owing to its dis- 
| advantageous position, we do not see all that it contains, 


The general 1 look of sea-side sharpne ss is satisfactory. 
some pret ie nt will be excited )V the appearance 
of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S name in the catalogue, as 
the artist of Sancho’s : — on see? g the Squire of 
Wood's nose (No. 100), and of f Dis turbing the Ci ongre- 
jue r, dri ied up look 
bout the former, and the story is laughably told. In 
| the second, where a boy’s top is the occasion of distur- 
| bance to the congregation, and holy horror to the beadle, 
| there is much clever expression; but, as ugliness to a 
disagreeable degree is what first strikes the eye, this 
failing knowledge cf 
s authorship. 
‘ther of our popular illustrators, Mr. HaBior K. 
}ROWNE, appears here also, but with most decided ill- 
success, in Romps (No. 29) and Bo-peep (No. I! 55), 


pr roductions possessing no quality beyond absolute flim- 








siness. 

No. 129, Sympathy, Frank Srone. Whether the 
vathy of the gazer with the painter, or of the painter 
his subject, or, indeed, of the young lady in faded 
yellow with the young lady in washed-out red, or vice 
versd, be the sympathy here symbolized there is no pre- 
cise clue to determine. But a conjecture may be 
hazarded that the distress of the fair ones is occasioned 
by distress ” for rent; since, under no other cireum- 
tances, could we expect to meet with a blue satin sofa 


sym] 
with 








in a place which, from its utter nakedness, can be in- 
tended for no part of a modern dwelling-house except 
the passage leading to the street. These premises, 
however, are merely, as we have said, conjectural— 
| knocked up at random on the appearance of the premises 
represented. AJl we can know for certain from the picture 
is, that on some occasion or other, somewhere, a mild young 
lady threw her arms (with as much of abandon as a 
y permit itself,) round another sorrowful 
young lady; that the faces of these young 
ladies were made of wax, their hair of Berlin wool, and 
their hands of scented soap. There is one other piece 
of knowledge distinctly communicated, viz., that such 
~ ay as this will not sustain Mr. Sronr’s reputation. 
ALEXANDER Jounston's Novice (No. 138) is 
ssipid as any subject will admit of being, The 
Lady, a single figure, is supposed (according to Mr. 
iaher pronase) to be say- 
ing, “ This vestal cloak shall fold my fading bloom, 
she takes the bracelet from her arm. The ex- 
pression _ action would do equally well for a “ Lover's 

re is quite as much in them of a coquet- 
ness as of “ love despised 
a he: art quite broken;” indeed, they mig rht indi- 
li Mr. Joun- 


r—and do indicate nothing 
; seems to sink every year more and more surely 








but very mild 











as ins 








Quarrel : 








. of peace destroyed, 





into a mere ready off-hand workman, showy and guilt- 
less of intention. His other contribution (No 484), 
A Love Passage from a Scottish Old § Song,1s a trifle 
hatter: but here 





» woman’s expression is quite 
is much that of repulsion as of love. A dog introduced 
into t] eture seems not by the same hand. 

Mr. Fnoer’ s single specime n is a Musidora (No. 





ry. Pro- | 143),—a figure which he has given us so often under 
2 } 


ther names and in other attitudes, as to need no fresh 
commendations for its delicacy a But we con- 
fess that, since the Erry Exhibition, we bave been 
disposed oO with less of confidence upon Mr 
Frost, yecome acquainted, as it appeared 
to us, Wi ing that gentleman’s 


ot 


and skill. 








sources and resources. 
No. 205, Lance reproving his Dog, is stated to have 
| been left unfinished by the late Sir A. W. CALCOT, 
and finished by Mr. Cacorr Horsiey, It is painted 
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in a subdued tone of colour, and is free from exaggera- 
tion. The most noticable point in the work is that the 
dog appears as if blind of one eye. 

We cannot speak favourably of-Mr. DicksEr’s Lady 


Macbeth (No. 279.) Nothing short of genius will 


qualify an artist to undertake such a subject. Here we 
have the staring dilated eyes; but the thought which 
keeps them open in sleep does not speak through them. 
Mr. DicksEt! 
sized portraits, in which there are very few who can 
even rival him. 

Of all the pictures in the Exhibition, none calls for 
stronger animadversion than Sir GrorGE HAYTER’, 
Our Saviour after the Temptation (No. 290.) It is 
not easy to select particular points for blame, where all 
is equally barren. Perhaps the floundering angel in 
variegated wings is tae worst; but of this we e will not be 
certain. There are two vanquished Devils, one blackened 
in a retreating cloud; another in a form of a serpent 
slinking off the rock. A somewhat similar incon 
tency is shown in No. 55, Cupid and Psy he, by Mr. A. 
JEROME,—an attempt which might be passed over in 
silence, were the want of reflection which it exhibits 
confined to Mr. Jerome. Here Psyche is a young 
woman, while her bridegroom is almost an infant,—an 
union not less absurd than disgusting 

The tea-board smoothness of No. 31 1, Myrrha, pro- 
claims it to be the production of Mr. H. O’Net. It is, 
like all his works, painted to a high point of mechanical 
neatness; but destitute of that real finish, the result 
careful observation. The head, allowing for a slicht 
obliqueness in the mouth, is what is called beautiful, 
but is neither impressive nor above mediocrity in senti- 
ment. 

Another picture, in which tne defect of vapid uni 
formity of surface is still more apparent, is that entitled 
Detaining a Customer (No. 258), Mr. McInnes, on 
whose demerits, however, we are loth to dwell, 
consideration of the well-meaning care manifested 
throughout. 

No. 317, The Departure of the Chevalier Bayard from 
Brescia, “ As he quitted his chamber to tak 
two fair damsels met him, each bearing a little offering 
which she had worked during vie sickness.” J. C. Hook. 
The general arrangement of colour in this picture is 
very brilliant and delightful, and its first aspect will be 
highly satisfactory; as, indeed, it could scarcely fail to 
be when the work of a very accomplished young artis 
as Mr. Hook incontesté rbly is, is surrounded by L 
competence which pre lominates among the figut re-pieces 
here. But we que ian whether it would not be wise to 
carry away the first impression of pleasure, without 
endangering it by any stricter examination. There is 
a flimsy holiday-look about the pic ture, when con- 
sidered, at variance not only with the simplicity of the 
subject, but also with truth to nature. One figure, 
however,—that of the foremost lady—is of isi 
grace and beauty; the head and bosom perfectly 
charming. As for the good Bayard himself, we sus- 
pect that, could he have had any preknowledge of the 
carpet-knight (with something, too, of the dashing out- 
law) Mr. Hook was to make of him, he would not at 
that moment have been altogether sans peur; and that, 


=’s most successful works have been life- 














e horse, the 








could he now look at the picture and speak his mind of 


be, in an active sense, 


it, the artist would not find him t 
sans reproche. The present work, though not of the 
same dimensions, may be considered, in subject, as a 
companion to one which Mr. Hook hh id last year at the 
Royal Academy. 

Mr. Setovus exhibits Guttemberg showing to his Wife 
his first experiment in Printing from moveable Types ( 
388.) Some perception of the subject is eviden 
the incident of the wife’s being occupied in the illumi- 
nation of a manuscript; but there is little to praise in 
the picture as a whole. It is very common in execu- 
tion: the lady, besid 








s, is not unnecessarily plain, and 





one of her hands quite corpselike. There is a lands ape 


here by the same artist, The Falls of L upen, S vitzer- 
land (No. 39), his first public essay, we think, in that 
branch of art: nor is the result such as to warrant 
repetition. 














A large picture by Mr. Joy, The Interview between | 


James 1V. and the Outlaw, Murray 





mere assemblage of men in armour, deficient in all the 
higher requisites for such a subject. His Minna Troil 
(No. 134), apparently a portrait in character—cannot 
lay claim to much subtlety of delineation. 


(No. 425), is a | 


Mr. J. Drummonp’s Good Knight (No. 
divided into two compartments. In the first 
fe oP 


knight is represented with his family 
ramparts, there is one figure—that of 





| very chastely and engagingly done. The secc 
the knight defending himself against siege, and 


praise for attention to costume and general 
of treatment. 

Of Mr. J. Z. Beti’s Scene fi “-41T's 
ends Well” (No. 463),—HELENA readi 
le tter—proper means are not afforder 
definite opinion. As far as we can ji 
it is hung at, the picture, though 
vidual sentiment, is not wanting 
priateness. 

Among the class of imitators, th« 
more emasculate than those who 
called into being. Himself not depending 








his great claims to respect as an artist, on tho qu 
ties which are the result of native impulse, this 

man has had the misfortune to uw after him n 
who, lacking altogether (and unconsciously) wh 

is consciously least mg l t wl l n ar 
and wisdom in judgmert d, him, 





in the fitness and sufticien y for which his best w 
pre-emine nt. These sp iritless copies appear and 





annually, with almost imperceptible shad 
on the walls of our e iti 
are surprised at remarkir 
Hour Glass, by Mr. 
tir rorse and less decidedly Eastlak 

















utterness of ill,” tl other productions 
former years: ~g? No, 406. Blind Barti tore: 
to Sight, by Mr. W. J. GRANT, where patier 
deavour are pos aly ] crava or | 
absence of either feeling or uc) f the fa 
observation as of the power of execution. TT] hi 
the works a ated, Mr. H. W. Putiures’s Pi 
(No. 107), 1owever, of reatly higher 
might be 1 hederve as of ¢ vod I i 
deci idedly modelle oom pa ca pl 

Three little Studic DY Mr. CN ILSON (No. 7.85.91) 

naturally treated; Mr. Wootmer’s Sirens (No. 161) 
in which something of poetical elevation appears 
Mr. Compron’s Prayer of Innocence (No. 23 ): Mi 
Brocky’s Dutch Madonna (179): Mr. TSCHAGGENY 
Desert Steed (214); a small Head of ld Wat 


man (257), by Mr. Frank WILLIAMS 


of sight; a very promising sketch by Mr. H. 
of Mr G. 
33 & 466), 


the latter with a flooring not tiled; and two cl 


Studying Navigation (No. 260); two 
Harpy’s charming Cottage Inter 





istic, but sketchy pictures, by Mr. W. U 
Poachers (No. 407), and Aut n (No 





riors (Nos. 3: 





rLAK!I 


< afies 
cnieny fT 








entitled, in their several degrees, to a share of « 
dation. 

In winding up our review of the pictures, it s b 
stated that ther 1 f ich, though th ht 
call for notice in an exhibition r ri s 
should perhaps be mentioned here. Such ar pictu 
of Messrs. GuAss (No. 89), Goopwin (N 282 


HARWoOOoD (No. 450), Howrs (No. 408), 
(No. 456.) In all these there a 1ore or | 











1 DerBy, 


intention, and we should be sorry t e the 
these young men—-(for we speak of them as 
them all young)—claimed by 
paving for a certain sultry district,—as, 
assuredly will be, unless their aut) 
of conscience and of self-concentration to 
they may attempt for the future. 

It only remains to point out some ¢ 
have been spoiled for all fi \ ise or 
ment. Of these are Mr. s two (No. 2 
156), to the latter of which he has ] L to qu 
Tennyson. Mr. FRANELIN s Cov t of Jud 
(No. 92), wh Christ 1 the A 1 
troduced imme ely behind J , he 
the “price of 1.” Nos. 199 and 204 M 





Monnas and SAYERS respectively; Mr 
Samuel (No. 255); Mr. * AIGNE’s (N 
394) Sin and Death, by Me. AUD 


to Peck 
deadly of si 
jects (Nos. 413 ar 
we leave to their admirers. 

(To be continu 








is; and Mr. SALTER’s two} 
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465.) Mr. Eppis and Mr. 
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informs Virginie of her lover's faithlessness, and then 
combines with her in abusing the coiffeuwr. The drama 
abounds with amusing incidents and ludicrous scenes. 
It eventually concludes with the marriage of the two 
ladies to their proper swains. The music and story of 
the Domino Noir is so well known, that it requires 
further notice. Mdlle. Cuarron has gained additi 
laurels, and has completely succeeded in fascinating the 
habituzs of the theatre. The character she fills in 
Zampa does not bring her forward very prominently, 
but in the Laid and in the Domino Noir her powers, 


beth as a singer and as an actress, were fully elicited, 








and she was emineatly successful in both performances. 
M. CHoLLer appeared in Zampa in one of his original 
and most celebrated characters; his acting as a reckless 
corsair was marked by the careful discrimination and 
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le which is manifest in all the performances of 





easy sty 





this accomplished actor. 

Drury Lan 
paragingly of the scenery and dresses at this house, we 
are now ready to admit, with pleasure, that Mr. 
ANDERSON has fully redeemed himself, by the manner 
in which Fiesco, ov the Conspiracy of Genoa las been 
produced. Of the degree of attraction which such a 
play may possess, we have our doubts; and creditable 
to the management as its mise en scene undoubtedly 
is, we fear that it will put no moncy in the treasury. 
A late writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has said— 
“The tragic drama is destined, like bullfights of 
Spain, or the gladiatorial combats of Rome, to fall 
before the advancing spirit of civilization.” We are 
by no means of this opinion, but certainly the materials 
of which Fiesco is composed, and the skill with 
which they are put together, are incompetent to 
supply that style of tragic figment which is required 
by modern tastes. Avowedly ScHILLER’s worst play, 
it has been adapted for stage representation by Mr. 
PLANCHE, whose modifications and necessary abridg- 
ments, howsoever judicious, fail to invest it with 
domestic interest. From the first scene to the last, 




















opposing treacheries continue to agitate the dramatis 
persone, in not one of whom does the spectator take 
a rivetting interest. The consequence was, that in 
spite of some fine and spirited writing, and a few 
effective situations, the play moved 


on the scene a certain Blackbourne (Mr. Pups), be- 
tween whom and Paldwin, cloaked under the assump- 
tion of friendship, exists the fiercest hatred. Revenge 
for wrongs done him by Baldwin is the mover of all 
his actions, until at last their mutual hate becoming 
revealed, he is by that person confined in a dungeon. 
Certain important documents, however, whose publi- 
cation would prove Baldwin not only a traitor but 
the instigator of murder, remains in the captive’s 
power, and his menaces prevail on Baldwin to release 
him. Sir Robert Raby and his daughter are now 
imprisoned by Baldwin, charged with treachery to the 


‘king; but his threats to bring the knight to the 


| scaffold. unless he consents to the union of Alice with 


—If we have hitherto spoken dis- | 


heavily; the | 


aydience were patient but cold, and at the fall of | 
| was responded to by Mr. GEorGE BENNETT, who was 


the curtain on Monday night, there were few plaudits 
and no calls for the performers. Mr. ANDERSON’Ss 
personification of Fiesco, spite of a severe cold, was 
manly and vigorous; but the Verrina of Mr. Van- 
DENHOFF proved the “better hero” of the play. The 
part of a cunning and revengeful Moor was cleverly 
performed by Mr. Emery. Miss Laura Apptson’s 
Leonora was little to our taste,—spasmodic mouthing 
marred effects which it was meant to heighten. We 
are glad to hear that repetition has improved the per- 
formance, but Fiesco will not permanently attract. 
SADLER’s WELLS.— On Monday evening a new 
“romantic play,” in five acts, entitled Retridution, 
was represented here for the first time. Its success 
was deserved and unequivocal. The story may be con- 
cisely detailed:—In the days of Cavaliers and Round- 


his son, are vain; and at the moment when the chapel 
is prepared for the enforced nuptials, Ldwin expires; 
while Blackbourne arrives—* backed with authority’— 
to convict Baldwin of his guilt, and to restore Alice 
to the arms of her father and her lover. Nor is this 
all—he proclaims himself the long-exiled De Lacy, 
and in Phillip recognizes his son; whilst Baldwin, 
defeated in his evil designs, falls lifeless. It will be seen 
from this plot that the play is melodramatic in construc- 
tion, but it has the rare merit of never verging into bom- 
bast or unnatural sentiment. The interest increases 
with the advance of the piece, and at no single mo- 
ment appeared to flag Of the acting, nothing that 
is not praise can be said. The part of Blackbourne is 
one somewhat out of Mr. Pnewrs’s general line, and 
was so nobly represented throughout, that at the end 
of the third act he was summoned before the curtain. 
Mr. GEorGE Bennett played up to him, the potent 
villain he can so well assume. 
Guiyn with a new framework wherewithal to fit in 
those artistic and powerful sketches of character which 
no lady on the London stage of to-day is so capable 
of portraying. A very difficult and somewhat dis- 
agreeable rdle, that of the lovesick and dying Edwin, 
was filled by Mr. Dickinson with a delicacy, a tender 
fervour, and a truth, that aroused in the audience 
more than one recognition of its ability. The comic 
quota of the play falls to the share of the hearty, 
unsuspecting, good old knight, Sir Robert, and 
could not have been in better hands than those of 
Mr. YocnGe. Finally, the audience were seized with 
a furore of delight, when their call for the author 


led on to receive their deserved plaudits by Mr PHELPs. 
The play will have a run. 


Alice provided Miss | 





OLtympic.—Mr. Gustavus Brooke's appearance | 


at this house, on Monday, attracted such a welcome 
crowd as has rarely of late been seen there. He re- 
sumed his favourite part of Othello, which, being his 
chef d'euvre, he is likely to make attractive. An un- 
fortunate hoarseness has not improved his voice. Mrs. 


| Mowart’s Desdemona is exceedingly pathetic, and is 


heads, the villain of the plot, Six Baldwin Brierly | 


(Mr. G. Bennetr), a Roundhead, in order to possess 
himself of the estates and wealth of a certain De Lacy, 
excites that Cavalier to believe in the criminal affection 
of his wife. De Lacy, in a fit of frenzy, shoots the 
lady and her supposed puramour, whom, instigated by 
Baldwin, he has watched, and in the victim beholds 
his brother-in-law. A double murderer, De Lacy 
seeks a foreign land; his subtle foe meanwhile flourishes 
in all but family prospects; his sole heir being a sickly 
and gentle-minded youth of seventeen—Kdwin (Mr. 
G. Dicktnson), who loves with a fervour beyond his 
years, the daughter of Sir Robert Raby (Mr. A. Youna.) 


Phis lady, Alice (Miss GLyNn), is attached to him as | 


t 
t 





a sister only,—her whole affections being rivetted on 
Philip (Mr. Marston), a foundling, reared by her 
father and loved by him as a son. 
passionate fondness for his dying boy is the sole re- 
deeming feature in his character, schemes a union 
between Edwin and Alice; and by insinuating to her 
that Philip is her half-brother, excites her mind toa 
state bordering on despair. £dwin pleads his love. 
whilst she rejects, but pitying his agony, she soothes and 
consoles him; whiist he, unselfish and noble, vows to 
devote his life to her service. At this juncture appears 


Baldwin, whose 














| 


| vigorous fun. 


one of the Shaksperian characters in which she appears 
to most advantage. 

The Srranp.—The revival of Fretp1n@’s adaptation 
of Moriere’s Avare, on Monday evening, is ebiefly 
noticeable for its proving an introduction to the visitors 
of this merry little theatre of Mr. FARREN and Mrs. 
GLoveER, in the characters of Lovegold and Lappet. 
Notwithstanding the merits of those excellent actors, 
the piece has ceased to become attractive to modern tastes. 
It was, however, followed up by a new and smart 
affair, entitled, A Scene in the Life of an Unprotected 
Female, by Mr. Stertynae Coyne, which is full of 
Mrs. STERLING filled the one great part 





| of heroine in a manner that stamps her as the most 


versatile actress of the day. We advise everybody, who 
is willing to be amused, to witness this piece, which, 
with the wit and originality of Diogenes (decidedly 


| the best burlesque of any season), ought nightly to fill 


| the theatre. 


| Panorama has been viewed. 


Tue Panorama, LEicestER SQuARE.—Mr. Bur- 
FORD has just opened to public view a Panorama which 


| will probably prove the most attractive of any exhibited 


since the Battle of Sobraon The subject is The Polar 
Regions, to which attention is just now painfully 
directed, from the uncertainty that hangs over the fate 
of the brave adventurers. and the expeditions that have 
been sent and are still projected, with the noble purpose 
of saving them, if they be yet living, from the terrible 
fate which cannot be properly understood until this 
There are tavo scenes, 
one of summer and one of winter. The former has a 





| 


| contrapuntist can comprehend. Give us, we say, melody, 
| sweet melody, associated with sentiment which comes 


peculiar charm, from the strange mingling of the 
objects of winter, the icebergs and snows, with the 
hues of summer, the crimson sky and the bare brown 
islands. The winter scene is tremendous. The ships 
are fast imbedded in the ice, and snow is everywhere; 
the moon and the stars light up the wide waste and 
show the men busily engaged in various occupations, 
and an aurora faintly plays upon the horizon and sho 
the distant land. Everybody should see this most 
attractive panorama; indeed, the very subject of it will 
atiract the visitors from the country as much as the 
dwellers in town. 

THE CoLossEuM, Recent’s PArk.—In addition 
to the usual attractions of this colossal building, others 
have now been added. There are new views of the 
Polar Regions, Ruins of Netley Abbey, and view of the 
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Ischin Shan, or Golden Island, in the Grand River of 


China, painted by Messrs. DANson and Son. Also the 
Model of a Silver Mine at Work, showing its intricacies 
and the manner of digging and raising the ore. Among 
the commendable acquisitions, too, are the musical en- 
tertainments. 

HANOVER-SQUARE Rooms.—The Concert for the 
benefit of Mrs. Sewetui and Miss Hory, sisters of tle 
late C, E. Horn, came off on Tuesday evening last, 
and was attended by a very numerous auditory. The 
Orchestra, which was led by Mr. H. BLAGRove, and 
conducted by Mr. W. SreRNDALE BENNETT, and ac- 
companied on the Organ by Mr. T. Jo“iey, consisted 
of the elite of the profession, including Messrs. ANTOINE, 
BaumMAN, R. and W. Buacrove, Buxton, CALKIN, 
nd CaLkKIN, jun., Clore, Day, GATES, GOODWIN, 
HARPER, HOLLAND, and HoLianp, jun., Horron, 
JARRETT, KENNEDY, E. LEFFLER, Martin, Mort, 
Rizas, RowLanp, RowLanpson, Scumipt, THomr- 
son, Trust, Watkins, E. J. Westrop, aided by 
some amateurs, who, with the following vocalists, 
Misses Biren, FE. Biron, Bassano, KENNETH, 
Pyne, RANsrorp, THornron, WELLS, WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. GARDINER, Messrs. Benson, LAND, LAWLER, 
LEFFLER, MAcHIN, PurDAY, RANSFOoRD, WALKER, 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus, who, in 
their kind feeling for the beneficiar?, as well as out 
of respect for the memory and talents of the com- 
poser, gave their gratuitous services for the occasion. 
The concert opened with a selection from the Oratorio 
of Daniel's Prediction, composed just before the com- 
poser left this country for America: and the Second 
Part, his most popular songs, duets, &c., such as 
Child of Earth, I know a Bank, The deep, deep Sea, 
ge., and concluding with the Christmas carol, from his 
cantata of the Christmas Bells, solos, and chorus: the 
whole programme made up of his own compositions. 
Of the Second Part we need only say, that everything 
went off—as, how could it be otherwise?—with much 
applause, some of the greatest favourites being encored, 
It is, however, with the oratorio that we have most to 
do as a work which is to aid in perpetuating the fame 
of the composer. And why the admirers of this 
charming melodist should expect more for him in this 
respect than was accorded to HANDEL, Haypy, and 
other great writers, we know not. or why his name 
should not go down to posterity associated in 
some degree with theirs. If The Messiah and 
Creation of these great masters were not ap- 
preciated till many years after their decease, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose, from the 
very marked attention—we may say delight—with 
which the epitome of Daniel's Prediction was listened 
to on Tuesday evening, that, like the beautiful chorus 
from it, Hail! mighty King, which was given with such 
thrilling effect, this work will “live for for ever.” Some 
of our contemporaries, in noticing the performance, 
while they qualify their approbation, are constrained to 
pay the highest encomiums upon the instrumentation, 
as well as the general effect of the chorusses and many 
of the solos and duets, such as For the Home of our 
Fathers,” sung by Miss Wetts; and the charming 
duet, so charmingly sung by the Misses Wiutrams, 
If I forget thee, O Jerusalem! What is this. but say- 
ing what both the critics and the audience felt, unless 
they mean to aver that nothing can be good that is not 
made up of extraneous harmonies such as none but a 
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home to our hearts, and accompanies us from the concert 
to the drawing-room, and we leaye all the chromatic and 
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ermle discords and the resolution of them to those who 
enjoy the mysteries of the science rather than the 
hts which charm the ear anc orm the under- 
standing. We hope that Prince ALBert who patron- 
1 the concert, and to whom no doubt a copy of the 
Oratorio will be, if it has not 
command a performance of 
ci appliances which can be 
honour the memory of one of 
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at Exeter Hall, with all 





weetest J heart- 
stirring composers that England ‘i is ever edi ed. 
NECROLOCY 

ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 

LORD JEFFREY. 

Tue death of one who, after a life of mental activity, 
had reached his 
in the ordinary cour 


OF AUTHORS, 





ity-seventh year, is not an 
se of things remarkable. But a 
258 
a pene j person, even at that somewhat advanced age, 
— “nly departs from among us, the natural feeling of 
ret is not unmixed with surprise, and the instine tive 
aie that a void has been created in old associations. 
This is especially the case with Lord Jeffrey. Not so 
many years have elapsed since he was known as the 
editor of the Edinburgh Revie 
his life arising ou 





re and some _— wes in 
t of his connexion with that pul lication 
have become so eked with our ideas of two of the most 
aie gee poets the age has produced, that his death 
( annot | ye passed over without 

» few features of his career. 

“the late Francis Jeffrey, by courtesy Lord ae rey, as 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland was born on 
the 23rd of October, 1773. At the High School of 
Edinburgh, his native city, he received his first educa- 
tion, and in 1787 he became a student of the University 
of Glasgow. The published Memoirs of Lord Brougham, 
and the anecdotal recollections of literary ( Map heer 


notice, and a record of 








inburgh of one, amongst others, of those “debating 


societies so common in this country, where 
of an ardent intellectual tem per are 
their young and vigorons faculties in 
questions, to which they more often bri 


young men 
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¢ en 
ks nowledge, but which at least 
elicit a spirit of inquiry and a desire to master facts 
principles, and logic. The “ Speculative Society” o 
Edinburgh shares, with similar so icioties at Oxford an 
neluded amongst its 
attained 
tion. Among the most 


mental ent erprise than 


Cambridge, the honour of having 


earliest members some who have s cleus ontly 
ereat pol ical and a wy di 

tinguished of these were Lord Brougham and the late 
Lord Jeffrey. sewed y continued at the ¢ 


University four years, when he went to Oxford, and was 
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entered of Queen's College there. This was in 1791. 
The legal profession was his allotted path in life; and 
having dnly 4 qualifie 1, he was called to th ish bar 
in the year 1794. i fession is prover- 
bially of slow attainment, and Mr Jetirey had acquired a 
contemporary reputation in society as a wit 
literary man Jong before he had att ttain 

advoeate. When, at last, his opport 
arrived, he established his ri putation 
the first rank. He is described 
biographer as exci ling “i 


clearness in the art of stati 
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with the most inconceivable rapidity, all the details, and 
every leading case that bore upon them; and the speech 
he delivered on tle occasion was the most powerful that 
ever fell from him.” “ His oratory,” 
coes on to say, “is not commanding; and it is like the 
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In 1802 was started the 
lication which, if not actually sugg 
Brougham and the late Lord Jeffrey, was 
established mainly through their instrumentality 
sustained by their contributions. Edited during the 
first year by the Rev. Sydney Smith, the control of the 
Review was from the year 1803 to 
the late Lord , and some of iant 
volumes of the publication came out under his auspices, 
enriched by his pen. The recent republica- 
tion of the articles contributed by him, and the ample 
notices they have received from the most i 
political and liter prin ils, renders unnecessar 
criticism here. It was during the period of this editor- 
my that Jeffrey's name became known to the public, 
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In 1821, Mr. Jeffrey had been chosen Lord Rector of 
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In 1813, he married a daughter of ¢ ‘h arles % Wilkes, E :sq., 
of New York, grand-niece of John Wilkes. In 
he was appointed one of the Lords of Session, 


post he filled up to the time of his decease. —Times. 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORL D 
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ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE TRANSIT FROM LIF! 
BY CALDER CAM 
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tal since “the year i788, 


Beyer, Hungarian War March, piano-forte, ls. 6¢d.; German 
Triumphal March, piano-forte, 1s. 6d. 

Dreyshock’s Resolution, Op. 67. 3s. 

Schubert’s La Reine des Génies, 3s.; Fantaisie Don Juan, 
Op. 130, 4s. 

Labitzky’s Friedens-Coten Waltzes, Op. 167. 3s. 

Fradel’s Trois Chants Nationaux, Op. 31. 1s. each. 

Rossini’s Crisentimento, 2s. 6d.; Edippo (bass song), 2s.; 
La Pastorella (canzonetta), 2s.; Beltd Crudele, 2s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS. 
Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. Vol. 29 for 1849. 12mo. 4s. 
boards ; half-bound, 4s, 6d. 
Mrs. Ellis’s Morning Call, Part 2, 2s. 
National Cyclopedia. Vol. 9, cloth, lettered. 8vo. 5s. 
The Bible History, by John Kitto, D.D., complete in 1 vol., 
cloth, lettered. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. With steel engra- 
vings and wood-cuts. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Emerson’s Representative Men. 8yvo. 5s. 
PHILOLOGY. 
Re-issue of Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology. Section 1. 6s. 
POETRY. 
Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, original and translated, by 
D. F. McCarthy, Barrister-at-Law. 16mo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 
The Idler in College, or the Student’s Guide (to T. C., D.). 
I8mo., sewed. Is. 
Poems by John Sager Bri 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Appeal to the Common Sense of the Country, regarding the 
present condition of the Industrious Classes, and exposi- 

tion of the effects of what is called Free Trade on British 

Agriculture, and the Classes dependent upon it, as well as 
on the general prosperity of the Empire. By David Lorr, 
Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8yvo. 3s. 

Recent Disturbances and Military Executions in Ceylon. 

sy J. Forbes, late Lieut.-Colonel of the 78th Highlanders, 
author of “ Eleven Years in Ceylon.” 8vo. 2s. 

Ten Years of the Church ct Scotland, 1833 to 1844, with pre- 
liminary historical retrospect from 1560. By Jas. Bryce, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

The West of Ireland as a Field for Investment. By James 
Caird, farmer, Baldoon, author of “ High Farming under 
Liberal Covenants.” 8vo. 6s. 

RELIGION. 

Euphranor ; or, Clergy and Laity, being the Experience of a 
Clergyman in his Parish. By Clericus Fernensis. Fep. 
8vo., sewed. 2s. 

Parochial Psalmist, a selection of Psalms and Hymns, set to 
appropriate tunes, arranged for four voices, together with 
Chants, Sanctuses, and Responses. Edited by the Rey. 
J. F. Lloyd, A.M. 12mo., cloth. 5s. The first treble 
separately. 12mo. 23. 6d. 

Jackson’s (Rey. J.) Six Sermons on Christian Character. 
Fep. 4s., cloth. Second edition. 

Woodward’s (F. B.) Sermons at St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Dublin. 12mo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts collected from our Old Writers. Royal 32mo, 

Gd., cloth. Fifth edition. 

urt’s (Rev. J. J.) Four Sermons before the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo., boards. ds. 

Friendly and Feejee Islands; a Missionary Visit to various 

Stations in the South Seas, by Rev. W. Lawry. Edited by 

Elijah Hole. 12mo., cloth. 4s. 6d. 

lea of Right against Might, or the Temporal Advantages of 

the Sabbath to the Working Classes. Fep. 8vo. 6d. 

M‘Cosh’s (Rev. Jas.) Method of Divine Government. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Lépré’s (P. Y. De) Abridgment of Sacred History. 11th 
edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Schuman’s (A.) Introduction to the Old and New Testaments. 
Translated by the author of ‘‘The People’s Diary of the 
Bible.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Mrs. Hannah More’s ‘Tracts. 3 vols. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each, 
half-bound, 








towe, jun. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Ditson’s Circassia; or a Tour through the Caucasus; uni- 
form with Prescott’s Works. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS 


The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early publication. 





The Autobiography and Reminiscences of Leigh Hunt. 
3vols. Post Svo. 
Conversations of Gotthe with Eckerman. Translated by 


Jxenford. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
5 ( nell A Novel in 3 vols. By Mrs. Gordon, 











ar r od “The Fortunes of the Falconer,’ 
Lardi : Railwi iy Economy. 
A k “pty! on’s Sacred Lyrics 8. 
S tz’s gment of Thirlw all’s History of Greece. 





tu un of our Years 











Would you leave me to Mourn? 2s. By George Barker. 

rrab, Trab, arranged for Piano. 3s. By A. “Osb yrne. 

Remember Thee? Yes Love! for Ever 1 Ballad sung by 
Lui ‘ e Hay 2s. 

ie Whole of the Music in Macbeth, edited by E. S. 
Lod ls 

M vial ie Castle of Edinburgh. By James Grant. 

The ¢ of Dante, a new translation. By Patrick 





ices of British Grasses best suited for Agri- 
edspeeimens of each kind By David Moore. 
.G. Second Edition, 
} By the Rev. Edward Price, M. A. 
France and its Revolutions; a Pictorial History. In 1 
vol. Imperial yo. With maps, plates, and woodcuts. 
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Just out, price 6s. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, No. 146, for January. 
CONTENTS. 
Art. I. Jicknor’s Spanish Literature. 
II. Gammell’s Baptist Missions. 
Ill. The War of Races in Hungary 
IV. Eliot’s History of Roman Liberty. 
V. Whipple’s Lectures on Literature anc 
VI. A Glimpse of Austr 
VII. Bartol’s Discourses. 
VIII. Darlington’s Memorials of Bartram. 
1X. Laly Alice, or the New Una 
X. De Jacqueville’s History of Louis XV 
XI. Critical Notices. : 












This day is published, in 1 vol., demy 8vo., with numerous 
illustrations, price 12s. 
TRHE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART 
among the GREEKS, translated from the German of 
JOHN WINCKELMANN. By G. HENRY LODGE. 

“ The work is, throughout, lucid, and free from the pedantry 
of technicality. Its clear i ut charm 
It does not discuss any one subje 
at a general view of Art, with attention to its minute « 


ants. It is, if we may use the phrase, a Gramm 






ss ce itutes its g 












't, a sine qua non to all who would thoroughly 
vest > its language of form.”—Literary World 


Now ready, 
THE PURPOSE OF EXISTENCE 
POPULARLY CONSIDERED, in Relation to the 
Origin, Development, and Destiny of the Human Mi 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven 
















new views, and is, on tl 


book.’’— Eco 


[The LETTERS of WILLIAM VON 
HUMBOLDT to a FEMALE FRIEND A compl tion 
rranslated from the second German Edition. By CATHA- 
RINE M. A. COUPER, author of * Visits to Beechwood 
Farm,” ‘‘ Lucy’s Half Crown,” &c. With a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. In 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, elegant, 
10s. 6d. 

* The purpose of this correspondence i 
out—to console, guide ande 
at once elevating and serious.” —Athenceum. 

**We cordially recommend these volumes to the attention 


Lectures, by RALPH W. EMERSON, Post 8vo., cloth, 
Lect. I. Uses of Great Men. 
II. Plato; or the Philosopher. 
III. Swedenborg; or the Mystic. 
IV. Montaigne; or the Sceptic. 
V. Shakspere; or the Poet. 
VI. Napoleon; or the Man of the W 
VII. Goethe; or the Writer. 
**Tt is more real and material th volumes, 
more pointedly wi ( ny 
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ete ed 












of our readers, especially those of the softer sex. » work 
is in every way worthy of the characte ence of 
its distinguished author,—a man whose mld t 





higher, if it were not overshadowed 

illustrious younger | on 2 
“It is the only complete 
which has yet been publisl 
is singularly perfect.” —Critic. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


POEMS. Post 8vo., cloth, 4s. 





ESSAYS. With Notice by THOMAS | resp 


CARLYLE. Post 8yo., h, 3s. 6d. 
The CHRISTIAN’S KEY to the 
PHILOSOPHY of SOCIALISM; Ten 
View to the Elucidation of the Great 
the present day—the improvement of the 
Working Classes. By UPSILON. 12n 
London: JoHN CHAPMAN, |1 


Propositions with a 
Probl 









RELIGIOUS IGNORANCE; | its 
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Cause and its Cure. A Tract for the Ti 
ANDER Q. G. CRAUFURD, M.A., of 
Cambridge, formerly Curate of St. Mark’s Ch 
house, Leeds. Post 8vo, ls. 








This day is puniiched ot » 98, 6d 
THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
No. XXI., for February, 1850 
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Popular Christianity By F. J. Foxton. A Lett 
from the Author to the Editors. 


London ; John Chapman, 142, Strand, 
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This day is publishe1, in 1 Vol., price 6s. 6 


i, 


WOMANS’ FRIENDSHIP; A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


By GRACE AGUILAR, Author 


Second Edition, in 1 Vol., pric 


fome Influence 


Gs. 6d., 


” 


HOME INFLUENCE; A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUCHTERS. 


By GRACE AGUILAR, Author of 


London: GROOMBRIDGE and S( 


“ Woman’s Fr 


iendship 


” 


INS, 5, Paternoster Row. 
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On Thursday, the l4th inst., 


was published, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. HARRISON AINSWORTITS WOR 
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KS 


THE MISER’S riennaccaiernenel 


With a Portrait of the Author, by DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. Complete in On 


CRICHTON, complete, price 1 


s. bi yards: 


ROOKWOOD, complete, price ls. boards: 


WINDSOR CASTLE, complete, pri 


or ls. 


rds; or 1s, 6d. cloth. 


6d. cloth. 


or ls. 6d. cloth. 


ce ls. boards; 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Stran Sold by all Booksellk 


rs, and a 


or ls. 6d. cloth. 


t all Railway Stations. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


J. OLLIVIER, °° PALL 


I, 
Rev. J. BOOKER’S EXPOSITION OF 


IT. 


MILITARY SERVICE AND ADVENTURES IN 


MALL. 


THI: CHURCH CATHECHISM. 


By CAPTAIN MACKINNON, 2 Vols. 2 


Ill, 
A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOL 
By MARY MOLESWOR 
I\ 
ANNALS OF — ART 
By W. STIRLING, 
WV. 


PICTURES FROM THE NORTI 


Vi. 


D, & SP 


rill. 10s. Gd 


ISTS OF 


Is. 


ORY 


THE FAR EAST. 


OF THE DAY. 


SPAIN. 


3 Vols. 31. 3s. 


il, IN PEN AND PENCIL. 


By CAPTAIN ATKINSON. 12s. 


TACTICS FOR THE TIMES, IN REI nner 


PAUPERISM, By J. C. SYMONS, Esq. 


Vil. 


EOTHEN. Fifth Edition. 


ViiI. 


THE PIPE OF REPOSE; OR, REC 


SHADOWS OF THE CLOUDS. 


x 
he 


MEDITATIONS UPON 


By Sir ANTONY COPE. Edited, with Prefa 


XI. 


OLLE(¢ 


A. 


W.. 2.0 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE ( 


By C. BOURNS. Third Edition, wit] 


XII. 


HOW TO STOP, AND WHEN TO STOP; 


TO A SYSTEM. By W. DAY. 
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Fifth Edition 
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A New Edition is just published of CORNER’S HISTORY 
of FRANCE with continuation of events to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 
NORNER’S ACCURATE HISTO- 
/ KIES, commencing at the earliest periods and con- 
tinued down to the present tii ne, in addition to t heir general 
truthfulness, as records of public national events, are interes 
persed with faithful desc riptions of the manners, the do- 
mestic habits, and condition of the pe ple, in different epochs 

of their history. 
The volumes consist of 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chro- 

nological Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 
CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRE- 

LAND, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 

Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOT- 

LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and C hror iological Table, 

2s. 6d. ; or, with the Que stion 1s attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNERS HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, with three Historica’ Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, With Questions attached, 3s. Lound in cloth. 

CORNER’S grade Y OF SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL, with thice P s and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions att om , 33. boun d. 

Tne Questions to « ither of the above Historics be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign authorities. With Ques- 
tions to each chapter, a Chronological Table, and a map 
of the Roman Empire 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound: 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 
NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 

GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE, 3s. 6d. 

POLAND and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 

ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 
3s. 6d. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 


2s. 6d. 

The Educational Times says, Miss Corner’s works are intel- 
ligable to the understanding, and capable of reaching the 
feelings and awakening the sympathies of a child. 

** Corner’s Historic s are admirably adapted either as school 
or reward books.”—Academic and Collegiate Circular. 

5 Miss Corne ar SK sleet s and compiles with good sense and 
gO rod feelin Westminster Review. 

‘We do n ot know of more agreeable ot instructive works 
for youth.’”’—TZimes. 

London: DEAN and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Law, 
Fleet-street ; LONGMAN and Co., SimpxIn and Co., HAMIL- 
ron and Co., and Wuirraker and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and Tece and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside; and all 
Booksellers. 

NEW EDITIONS, FOR 1 PHE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 

FAMILIES. 


a.” ERY CHILD'S HISTORY of 

ENGLAND, with Questions to each Chapter. By 

itive CORNER, Author, of the Histories of France, England, 

Ireland, Scotland, Spain, the Play Grammar, &c. Price ls. 
sewed ; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


THE ELEMENTS of PERSPEC- 
TIVE DRAWING, with many illustrations. By SYMES 
and CROUCH. Price 3s., strongly bound. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE 
to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of 
an easy familiar Catechism, a complete Series of the 
newest and t useful information connected with the Arts, 
Science the Phenomena of Nature. Third edition, 
ls. 6d., cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLERS EASY 
GUIDE to GEOGRAPHY. A New and Concise Description 
of the Five Great Divisions of the Globe; the empires 
kingdoms, and states, into which they are divided; their 
naturé mineral, and vegetable productions; and the 
chracteristics of their inhabitants. 1s. 6d., cloth. 

Or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS. 2s., bound in cloth. 

THE PLAY GRAMMAR, 
or the Elements of Grax.mar explained in Short and Easy 
Games. By Miss Corner. New edition, with illustrations. 
ls. sewed. 

London: Tuomas DEAN and Sow, Threadneedle-street ; 
ind by order of all Booksellers. 
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